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NEWS AND NOTES 


e PALESTINE 


All restrictions so far imposed in Palestine should 
now be eliminated, but the Security Council should 
continue to “keep its hand” on the Palestine situation, 
pending a final peace settlement. These were the 
main recommendations contained in the final report 
of the Acting Mediator for Palestine, Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche, which was taken up by the Security Council 
on August 4. (See page 167.) Dr. Bunche, whose 
work was warmly commended by several members, 
also suggested that the burden of preventing an arms 
race in the Middle East fell on the arms-exporting 
countries. He urged those states to declare that 
they would refrain from shipping heavy arms to any 
of the parties in the Palestine dispute in quantities 
“clearly beyond reasonable security needs.” Assur- 
ances to this effect were given by the representatives 
of the United States and the United Kingdom. 

After holding three meetings on the question the 
Council, on August 8, postponed a final vote on the 
report until August 11. 

Meanwhile, at Lausanne the Palestine Conciliation 
Commission on August 1 commenced talks with Israeli 
reprsentatives on the question of the repatriation of 
Arab refugees, as part of a general plan for the 
refugee problem. 


e INDONESIA 


Another landmark in the history of Indonesia was 
reached on August 3 when the Netherlands and the 
Republic of Indonesia issued simultaneous orders for 
ending hostilities. Thus the iast of the three main 
objectives of the Security Council’s directive of March 
23 had been achieved, and all concerned looked 
forward with confidence to the next stage in the-de- 
velopments—the round table conference at The 
Hague. (See page 172.) 


© KOREA 


Withdrawal of United States occupation forces in 
Southern Korea was completed on June 29 with the 
exception of not more than fifty air force personnel 
stationed temporarily at Kimpo Airport, pending the 
completion of arrangements for civilian administra- 
tion. This finding the United Nations Commission 
on Korea declared in a resolution adopted on July 
27. The Commission further declared that, as of 
June 30, the right of the United States Government, 
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and the authority of the Commanding General to as- 
sume control of Korean security forces had come to 
an end. Its resolution concluded: “The United States 
Government no longer possesses or controls any 
military equipment in Korea except the side-arms 
and motor vehicles remaining in the possession of 
the Korean Military Advisory Group. As of the 
date of the completion of the United States troop 
withdrawal, the United States had transferred all its 
military materiel in Korea to Korean security forces, 
except for such materiel as had been withdrawn with 
its troops.” 

The next day, on July 28, the Commission unani- 
mously approved its report to the Assembly. “Com- 
pletion of the report,” it pointed out, “does not imply 
that the Commission considers its labors as ended.” 


© COUNCIL REVIEWS ECE WORK 


One of the longest and most important debates of 
the current session of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil was devoted to the report of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe. The record of the Commission 
so far and the desirability of pruning or reshaping 
its activities in accord with the changing economic 
situation in Europe, were examined at length. The 
effects of the Marshall Plan and the need for devel- 
oping intra-European trade were major themes of 
the debate. Emphasis was also laid on curtailing 
unnecessary expenditure. (See page 184.) 


© IMPLEMENTATION OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


A nine-member ad hoc committee is to examine 
what steps Member governments have taken to im- 
plement recommendations on social and economic 
matters which have been made by the General As- 
sembly and the Economic and Social Council. In 
a decision to this effect, made on July 12, the Council 
urged all governments to reply fully and in good time 
to the Secretary-General’s questions in this connec- 
tion. (See page 174.) 


© NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN ILO 


New developments in the work of the International 
Labor Organization were described by Director-Gen- 
eral David A. Morse in presenting the report of this 
agency to the Economic and Social Council on July 
8. (See page 177.) The Council, after a full dis- 
cussion, expressed appreciation of the report. 
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© TRUSTEESHIP 


The Trusteeship Council has now completed a 
detailed examination of annual reports submitted by 
the Administering Authorities of all ten of the Trust 
Territories under United Nations supervision. During 
its fifth session, which concluded at Lake Success on 
July 22, the Council considered administrative reports 
on New Guinea, Nauru, and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands. In approving these reports the 
Council made several recommendations to the Ad- 
ministering Authorities, cevering almost every aspect 
of political, economic, social and educational devel- 
opment in the territories. The Council also recon- 
sidered the administrative report on French Togoland, 
in West Africa, which was originally examined at its 
last session earlier this year. (See pages 194 to 199.) 


© ATOMIC ENERGY 


By nine votes to two, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission on July 29 adopted a United States proposal 
to suspend its work “until such time as the sponsor- 
ing powers (Canada, China, France, the United 
States, United Kingdom, and the U.S.S.R.) have 
reported that there exists a basis for agreement.” 
The Commission, which began work three years ago, 
also adopted a second resolution, stating that no use- 
ful purpose would be served by continued discussion 
of the U.S.S.R. proposal on atomic control. (See 
page 200.) The Commission’s decisions will now be 
transmitted to the Security Council and subsequently 
to the General Assembly. 


e CONVENTIONAL ARMAMENTS 


A French plan for a census and verification of the 
armaments and armed forces of the 59 Member states 
of the United Nations was approved by the Com- 
mission for Conventional Armaments at its meeting 
on August 1. The plan was adopted by eight votes 
in favor and three against, and will now be submitted 
to the Security Council for its consideration. (See 
page 207.) 


@ FIELD SERVICE 


The General Assembly’s Special Committee study- 
ing the matter has approved, with modifications, the 
Secretary-General’s revised proposals for a Field 
Service and a Panel of Field Observers. The Field 
Service will provide technical services and ensure 
the security of United Nations missions. The panel 
will be called upon for observation functions in con- 
nection with such matters as truce enforcements and 
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A minority of the Committee considered 
that the proposed services would be illegal under the 


plebiscites. 


Charter. The Conamittee’s report will go before the 
next session of the Assembly. (See page 209.) 


¢ WORLD INCOME IN 1948 


The income of the world in 1948, as estimated 
from preliminary calculations by the Statistical Office 
of the United Nations, is about 531 billion dollars. 
Official or semi-official estimates of the national in- 
come of the various countries were used to arrive at 
this total, while for countries where these estimates 
were not available, extrapolations of older series were 
made. The largest share of the world income, 240 
billion dollars (or 45 per cent) is accruing to North 
America, and 140 billion dollars (or 26 per cent) 
to Europe, excluding the U.S.S.R. In the absence 
of any Official data on the national income of the 
U.S.S.R., experts have estimated it at about 52 bil- 
lion dollars, or slightly below 10 per cent of the 
world income. Asia, with 58 billion dollars, is well 
above Africa, South and Central America, and 
Oceania. 


e MONETARY FUND YEARBOOK 


The first “Balance of Payments Yearbook” just 
issued by the International Monetary Fund provides 
a picture of the post-war flow of international trans- 
actions over a large part of the world. Figures ranging 
in scope and significance from a $210,000 debit entry 
for Ecuador’s film rentals in 1947 to $5,600,000,000 
cited for Europe’s 1948 payments deficit with the 
United States are carried in this 383-page volume. 
Comparative statistics on current and capital accounts 
covering 51 countries for the years 1938, 1946, and 
1947 are also given, with preliminary figures in some 
cases for 1948. 

The Yearbook summarizes Germany’s and Japan’s 
international transactions, along with those of some 
other non-members of the Fund, including Argentina, 
Sweden and Switzerland. 


e RETURN OF EQUIPMENT USED IN PALESTINE 


Another phase of the Palestine war came to a close 
on July 31, when the U.S. naval transport Marquette 
left the port of Haifa with 43 tons of military equip- 
ment which was lent by the United States to the 
United Nations Mediator for Palestine. The equip- 
ment is no longer needed since the signing of the 
armistice agreements between Israel and its Arab 
neighbors. 
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A Year of Progress 


Secretary-General’s Review 
ry 


During the last twelve months, the United Nations has inter- 
vened as a powerful influence for peace in conflicts affecting nearly 
one quarter of the world’s population, says Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie in his fourth annual Report to the General Assembly. 


Further, in almost every field of human activity, it has developed 
international co-operation on a scale never attempted before. Millions 
of people are alreddy better off because of United Nations efforts. 


The Report consists of an Introduction in which the Secretary- 
General reviews the record and makes his suggestions, followed by 
chapters on Political and Security Affairs; Economic and Social 


Questions; Questions Concerning Trusteeship and Non-Self-Gov-. 


erning Territories; Development of Public Understanding; Legal 


Questions; and Organization, Administration and Finance. 


The following is the full text of the Introduction. 


The year between July 1, 1948 
and June 30, 1949 covered in this, 
my fourth annual report on the 
work of the United Nations, has 
been, on the whole, a year of prog- 
ress towards a more peaceful world. 

It is true that the world has had 
its full share of crises and alarms. 
The rival claims in an ideological 
conflict have been pressed as though 
they were the only issue of our 
times, while the great Powers have 
continued their efforts to strengthen 
their relative positions before the sit- 
uation is brought nearer to stability 
by the conclusion of peace treaties. 
Although overshadowed by the great 
Power differences, movements of na- 
tional independence and social up- 
heavals in many parts of the world 
have unavoidably contributed to in- 
ternational tensions. These condi- 
tions, which have persisted since the 
war ended, continue to cause wide- 
spread anxiety among’ the peoples of 
the world as to the prospects for 
world peace and the ability of the 
United Nations to prevent a third 
world war. 

Because of the great Power differ- 
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ences, no progress has been made 
during the year towards providing 
the Security Council with armed 
forces to enable it to take enforce- 
ment action, and there has been lit- 
tle progress towards agreement on 
the control of atomic energy, of 
other weapons of mass destruction, 
and of conventional armaments. 


Progress Towards a More 
Peaceful World 


Nevertheless, the fear of war has 
decreased since my last report was 
made. The breaking of the Berlin 
deadlock has been a main factor in 
achieving this result. The world 
has cause to be thankful for the con- 
structive statesmanship of the great 
Powers that made possible the agree- 
ment reached by the United Nations 
representatives at Headquarters after 
several months of United Nations 
efforts at conciliation. This agree- 
ment has resulted in a promising 
renewal of negotiations on Germany 
and Austria. 

United Nations action in other 
parts of the world has also contrib- 
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uted to the progress made towards a 
more peaceful world by either pre- 
venting or ending wars involving 500 
million people. This action—in Pal- 
estine, in Kashmir and in Indonesia 
—did not involve the use of military 
or police force; indeed the Security 
Council has no such force at its dis- 
posal. The only force used by the 
United Nations has been its moral 
force and its power of persuasion 
towards reasonable compromise and 
peaceful settlement. In each case 
setbacks have been experienced from 
time to time, but the influence of 
the United Nations through the 
processes of mediation and concilia- 
tion has always reasserted itself and 
has, thus far, prevailed. 

It is noteworthy that in the cases 
mentioned above, involving almost 
one quarter of the total population 
of the world, the Security Council 
has operated with considerable suc- 
cess under its rule of unanimity in 
the most critical period of great 
Power tension. I do not mean to 
suggest that there have been no dif- 
ficulties over the application of the 
unanimity rule. Nevertheless, so 
much has been said about the al- 
leged paralysis of the Security Coun- 
cil and the consequent inability of 
the United Nations to prevent war 


that attention should be called to the 
record of the Security Council in 
these and in some other disputes. 

It is true that the conflicts in Pal- 
estine, Kashmir and Indonesia are 
in some ways peripheral to the dif- 
ferences over a European settlement 
which have almost monopolized the 
world’s attention. But though they 
may be peripheral to the European 
conflict, they certainly are not peri- 
pheral to the welfare of the human 
race or to world peace. 

The establishment of the State of 
Israel in Palestine without a major 
war is one of the epic events of his- 
tory, coming, as it does, at the end 
not merely of thirty years, but of 
2,000 years of accumulated sorrows, 
bitterness and conflict. For Chris- 
tian, Jew and Moslem alike Palestine 
symbolizes historic forces beside 
which the present ideological conflict 
appears to be a transitory phenom- 
enon. 

When India and Pakistan agreed 
to a United Nations cease-fire in the 
State of Kashmir, the 400,000,000 
people of these two great countries, 
both newly independent, were spared 
the worst of all disasters—religious 
and communal warfare. In Indo- 
nesia, the United Nations has played 
a decisive part in efforts to secure 





a peaceful settlement of the conflict 
between the Netherlands and Indo- 
nesia, and a peaceful transition to 
national independence of 70,000,000 
Indonesians. More people live in 
these countries than in the whole of 
Europe, the continent on which such 
concentrated attention has been di- 
rected since the war ended. 


The United Nations a Powerful 
Influence for Conciliation 
and Mediation 


In these disputes, as in the great 
Power conflict itself, the United Na- 
tions has demonstrated that it can 
exert powerful influences for con- 
ciliation and mediation. Nothing 
better illustrates this than a compar- 
ison of the relationships between the 
great Powers before and after the 
Berlin dispute was brought to the 
United Nations as being a threat to 
the peace. 

When three of the great Powers 
brought the Berlin question to the 
Security Council last September in 
a complaint against a fourth many 
people feared that this crisis would 
break up the United Nations and 
even lead to a new world war. 

Neither of these things happened. 
Instead, moderating and concilating 
forces were set in motion immedi- 
ately. The non-permanent members 
of the Security Council, under the 
leadership of its President, sought to 
bring about great Power agreement 
on a solution of the deadlock. The 
General Assembly adopted a resolu- 
tion calling upon the great Powers 
to renew their efforts to compose 
their differences, and the President 
of the General Assembly and the 
Secretary-General appealed to the 
great Powers under this resolution to 
seek once again to reach agreement 
on the Berlin question. A commit- 
tee of currency experts of the non- 
permanent members, appointed by 
the President of the Security Coun- 
cil, in which a representative of the 
Secretary-General participated, then 
sought to break the deadlock by 
means of a plan for a single cur- 
rency for Berlin. 


Field Marshal Jan Christiaan 
Smuts addressing the San 
Francisco Conference. 
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None of these efforts brought im- 
mediate results, but their effect was 
greatly to moderate the tension, re- 
duce the danger of war, and gain 
time for other factors tending to a 
settlement to make themselves felt. 
In the end, the result was the re- 
sumption of great Power negotia- 
tions on the peace treaties after sev- 
enteen months of complete stalemate 
during which the Council of Foreign 
Ministers did not meet. 


It is important that we should not 
miss opportunities for further prog- 
ress towards peace in the months 
ahead because of any misunderstand- 
ing of the role of the United Nations 
in the prevention of war or in the 
face of “East-West” differences. 
Such misunderstanding, coupled with 
over-emphasis on immediate as 
against long-range considerations, 
could lead to a succession of acts, 
or of failures to act, that would end 
by relegating the United Nations to 
a second-class role in world affairs. 
I do not refer here to regional or 
bilateral pacts or alliances as such, 
the effect of which depends upon 
the spirit in which they are con- 
cluded and the spirit in which they 
are carried out. What I have in 
mind is, rather, a false conception 
of the role of the United Nations— 
a conception which, however it may 
manifest itself, will have the result 
of weakening the United Nations. 
Failures to live up to the obligations 
of the Charter or to use the ma- 
chinery of the United Nations fall 
in this category; genuine efforts to 
carry out the Charter and to make 
full use of the machinery it provides 
can but strengthen the Organization. 

It is important to recall once more 
the basic premises of San Francisco. 
At San Francisco the founders of 
the United Nations agreed that peace 
could be maintained only by a uni- 
versal organization founded on a 
universally accepted Charter. They 
rejected the idea that anything less 
would do. They therefore laid the 
foundations of the United Nations 
in such a way as to include within it 
all the major forces at work in all 
parts of the world, not just in one 
part or another. 


Contrary to misconceptions that 
have arisen since, it was never con- 
templated at San Francisco that the 
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United Nations would or could abol- 
ish differences of interest and ideol- 
ogy such as we see in the world 
today. It was not believed that the 
great Powers would always act in 
unity and brotherhood together. 
What the founders of the United 
Nations did believe was that the 
United Nations would make it pos- 
sible to keep disputes between both 
great and small Powers within peace- 
ful bounds, and that without the 
United Nations this could not be 
done. Finally, they rejected the 
idea of an irreconcilable conflict that 
could be settled only on the field of 
battle, and proclaimed on the con- 
trary the principle that all conflicts, 
no matter how fundamental, should 
and could be settled by peaceful 
means. 


The record of the United Nations 
during the past twelve months has 
clearly confirmed the wisdom of the 
San Francisco concept, rather than 
cast doubt upon it. 


The United Nations has not been 
able to resolve great Power differ- 
ences, but the conflict has been kept 
within peaceful bounds and the way 
prepared for further progress toward 
a settlement. 


The Leadership of the 
United Nations 


In the meantime the work of the 
United Nations has gone right 
ahead; it has stopped wars in differ- 
ent parts of the world; it has de- 
veloped international co-operation 
in almost every field of human ac- 
tivity on a scale never before at- 
tempted. 

The United Nations has been 
called upon to act in most of the 
troubled areas of the world. Besides 
the participation of the Organization 
in the problems of Berlin, Palestine, 
Kashmir and Indonesia, there is a 
United Nations Special Committee 


1. A public hearing in Kashmir of 
the India-Pakistan Commission. 2. 
Palestine observers at work. 3. In- 
_ donesian changeover showing part 
of the Guerilla force of 2,000 that 
took over Jogjakarta. 4. Observa- 
tion team in the Balkans interrogat- 


ing a witness at loannina. 








1. Governor-General McKell of Australia opening the Fourth Session of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 


at Lapstone, N.S.W. 2. Fourth Session of the Economic Commission for Europe, Geneva. 


the Economic Commission for Latin America, Havana. 


on duty in the Balkans, and a 
United Nations Commission on duty 
in Korea. Because the great Pow- 
ers failed to settle the future of the 
Italian colonies, the United Nations 
has been called upon to decide the 
matter. 

The United Nations has _ pro- 
claimed the first Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights in history; 
the history-making Convention on 
the Prevention and Punishment of 
the Crime of Genocide has been 
approved unanimously and Member 
States have been asked to sign and 
ratify it. 

Through the machinery provided 
by the Charter, and in particular 
through the International Trustee- 
ship System, the United Nations is 
assisting the progress of dependent 
peoples towards self-government or 
independence. 

The foundations of a world rule 
of law are being built by the deci- 
sions and advisory opinions of the 
International Court of Justice, by the 
work of the International Law Com- 
mission and by the recommenda- 
tions and conventions adopted by 
the General Assembly. 

In spite of all political and ideo- 
logical differences, the United Na- 
tions is developing an economic and 
social program aimed at raising the 
standards of living of the less-de- 
veloped countries of the world and 
at increasing the sense of responsi- 
bility of the community of nations 
for the welfare of each of its mem- 
bers. 

Through United Nations proce- 
dures of regional economic co-oper- 
ation, effective assistance is being 
given to the countries of Europe, of 
Latin America, of Asia and the Far 
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East towards the reconstruction and 
development of their economies. 

Through the planning and execu- 
tion of comprehensive programs, 
both in the economic and in the so- 
cial fields, the providing of fellow- 
ships, the sending of missions and 
advisers, the organization of re- 
gional seminars, the United Nations 
has begun to make an effective con- 
tribution to placing the knowledge 
of the more advanced nations at the 
disposal of the less advanced. 

One of the most heartening events 
of the year was the impetus result- 
ing from the initiative taken by the 
United States of America for an ex- 
panded program of technical assist- 
ance for the economic development 
of the under-developed areas of the 
world, to be carried out wherever 
possible through the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies. At the 
request of the Economic and Social 
Council I prepared a report on this 
matter in consultation with the heads 
of the specialized agencies. I hope 
that the expanded program of assist- 
ance that is proposed in that report 
will be carried out, and I believe that 
active support by the Members of 
the United Nations for such a pro- 
gram can greatly assist the peaceful 
transition to a more _ prosperous 
world order. 

Wherever acute sufferings have 
resulted from international develop- 
ments, the United Nations has en- 
deavored to bring speedy relief 
through all the means at its disposal, 
particularly to those unable to rely 
for assistance and support on any 
single national community, such as 
the refugees and displaced persons 
in Europe, in Palestine and in the 
Far East. 


3. Opening of the Second Session of 


Although the economic and social 
work of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies is in its initial 
stages, millions of people in all parts 
of the world are already better off 
than they were before, because of the 
work done on problems of labor, 
health, nutrition, agriculture, educa- 
tion, refugees, child welfare, econo- 
mic development and stability, fi- 
nance and trade, control of narcotic 
drugs, and on many other related 
questions by the specialized agencies 
and commissions of the United Na- 
tions. 

Without the United Nations, most 
of these activities could not have 
been undertaken, nor could the bene- 
fits from them be realized. Few of 
them have been seriously impeded, 
still less paralysed, by the conflict 
between the great Powers. Finally 
the tensions and other ill effects of 
that conflict have been greatly allevi- 
ated by many of these United Na- 
tions activities. 


The Problem of Unanimity of 
The Great Powers 


It is in connection with the prob- 
lems of implementing Article 43 of 
the Charter, of controlling atomic 
energy and other weapons of mass 
destruction, and of regulating and 
reducing other armaments, that great 
Power differences have blocked any 
substantial progress. It is precisely 
here that unanimity of the great 
Powers is essential. This unanim- 
ity would be just as necessary if 
there were no power of veto in the 
Security Council. There is no solu- 
tion for such problems except by 
agreement among all the great Pow- 
ers. 
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I think we must now recognize 
that in the past a somewhat mislead- 
ing emphasis has sometimes been 
placed on the enforcement functions 
of the Security Council. These func- 
tions are important, and it is a great 


disappointment that Article 43, 
which provides for the placing of 
armed forces at the disposal of the 
Security Council, has not yet been 
put into effect. So long as this Char- 
ter obligation remains unfulfilled the 
authority of the United Nations can- 
not be as great as it should be. 


Nevertheless, it should be recog- 
nized that the experience of the past 
year has demonstrated that the prim- 
ary instruments in the preservation 
of peace are those of peaceful settle- 
ment. In the words of the Charter 
these are “negotiation, enquiry, me- 
diation, conciliation, arbitration, ju- 
dicial settlement, resort to regional 
agencies or arrangements.” In the 
use of such instruments the United 
Nations has already achieved sub- 
stantial success. 

In so far as the great Powers are 
concerned, these instruments of 
peaceful settlement are the only ones 
that the Security Council can, in 
practice, employ. The unanimity 
rule applies to all decisions for en- 
forcement action and even if there 
were no such rule, the situation 
would not be changed in substance. 
Enforcement action against a great 
Power would not be police action, it 
would be war—in fact a new world 
war. 

A new world war, conducted with 
the means now available, would bring 
the world only to destruction. No 
one system or ideology could prevail 
afterwards, because there would be 
neither victors nor vanquished. There 
would be complete chaos. 


To prevent a new world war from 
breaking out is the main reason for 
the existence of the United Nations. 


It is important for the peoples of 


‘the world to face these facts and to 


understand that it is impossible to 
obtain lasting security from war by 
any arrangement that leaves out any 
of the great Powers. While regional 
security arrangements, may some- 
times redress the balance of power 
in the world, collective security can 
be achieved only by working out 





means by which all the great Powers 
may live peacefully together under 
the Charter, however long this proc- 
ess may take. 

The events of the past four years 
and the existence of great Power dif- 
ferences make the United Nations 
more essential, rather than less so. 
The only way of resolving these dif- 
ferences peacefully is by making the 
United Nations work effectively 
within the full range of its Charter 
responsibilities. 

Other developments of our times 
are adding to the importance of the 
United Nations with each year that 
passes. Two developments to which 
I wish particularly to refer are the 
rise of many peoples in Asia and 
Africa from a position of dependen- 
cy toward one of equality, and the 
growing strength of the movement 
to extend the observance of human 
rights everywhere in the world. 

If the importance of these devel- 
opments were correctly assessed, I 
believe that the world would find it 
possible to approach the present 
“East-West” difficulties with less hys- 
teria, for they would be more easily 
seen in their true perspective. I be- 
lieve that the rise of dependent peo- 
ples and the human rights movement 
will, in the long run, have far more 
significance and give rise to greater 
events in the second half of the twen- 
tieth century than will the present 
ideological struggle. 





A plenary meeting of the General Assembly in New York. 


The Rise of Dependent Peoples 


India, Pakistan, Burma and Cey- 
lon, all formerly dependent parts of 
the British Empire, have achieved in- 
dependence by pacific transition since 
the United Nations was founded, due 
mainly to the high degree of states- 
manship exercised by the Govern- 
ments of those countries and of the 
United Kingdom. In my report last 
year I noted the striking increase in 
the independent representation of the 
nations of Asia and Africa in the 
United Nations since the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. Israel has now 
become the fifty-ninth Member of 
the Organization. The applications of 
four more countries of Asia — the 
Mongolian Peoples’ Republic, Cey- 
lon, Nepal and Korea—are pending. 
Indonesia may be expected to apply 
after existing difficulties there are set- 
tled. The debate in the General As- 
sembly on the Italian colonies re- 
vealed that the majority of the Mem- 
bers expect to welcome Libya as an 
independent Member in a few years, 
and Somaliland perhaps somewhat 
later. We can be certain that. in 
time, other countries in Asia and Af- 
rica will become Members. There 
should be others, for over half the 
people of the world live on these 
continents. 

The days of dependency or inferi- 
or status are fast coming to an end 
in Asia. Its peoples are the inherit- 
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Dr. Herbert Evatt of Australia, Pres- 
ident of the General Assembly, sign- 
ing the Genocide Convention on 
behalf of his Government. 


ors of some of the world’s greatest 
cultures; they are building their own 
new worlds on the foundations of the 
old. Their influence in the affairs of 
the United Nations is growing. Given 
time, and the necessary development 
of their economic resources, their in- 
fluence will be more nearly commen- 
surate with their population than it 
is today. The idea that all this vast 
diversity of ancient peoples stirring 
to new life and power could ever 
become the mere reflection of any 
form of society in other parts of the 
world is unrealistic. 


In Africa the movement forward 
is slower. There the International 
Trusteeship System can play an es- 
pecially important role, and the 
beneficial effect of United Nations 
supervision of the administration of 
the Trust Territories will be felt 
throughout the much wider area of 
the Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
The effects of the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem will certainly give new impetus 
to the economic, social and educa- 
tional advancement of the peoples of 
these Territories and to their prog- 
ress towards self-government or in- 
dependence. 


The Human Rights Movement 


In the struggle to extend the ob- 
servance of human rights in the 
world the past year has seen one of 
the most potentially significant de- 
velopments of history in the procla- 
mation by the General Assembly of 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
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Rights. This is the first time that 
such a Declaration has been written 
for the whole world. 


It is true that this Declaration is 
not a law, but neither have been 
many of the most influential docu- 
ments of history. The United States’ 
Declaration of Independence, and 
France’s Declaration of the Rights 
of Man were not laws when they 
were proclaimed. 


Nevertheless, the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights has behind 
it the force of public opinion, and 
public opinion is at the source of all 
law whether it be national or inter- 
national. The Declaration sets a 
standard for Governments to live up 
to. Its power for good is incalcul- 
able wherever people are deprived of 
freedom because of their beliefs, 
wherever there is discrimination be- 
cause of the color of a man’s skin 
or for any other reason, wherever 
people do not have a fair opportun- 
ity to enjoy a decent living standard, 
education for their children and se- 
curity in times of illness, accident 
and old age. 


The Declaration, furthermore, is 
only the first, although the most im- 
portant, of the steps being taken by 
the United Nations to extend respect 
for human rights more widely in the 
world. 


The essential role of the United 
Nations in these great developments 
is now becoming more clearly de- 
fined. 


On the one hand, the United Na- 
tions is assisting the movements to- 
wards greater equality of opportunity 
between the peoples of Asia and Af- 
rica and the peoples of the Western 
world, and between the more highly 
developed countries and those which 
are less developed. It is also giving 
a powerful impetus to winning hu- 
man rights for all peoples, wherever 
they live. On the other hand, the 
United Nations is making it possible 
for these fundamental changes to be 
carried out with far less violence 
than would otherwise be the case. 
Wherever the United Nations inter- 
venes, it intervenes to promote peace- 
ful development, and all its influence 
is exerted towards moderating the in- 
tensity of the conflicts involved and 
conciliating opposing views. 


Evolution of the General 
Assembly as a Force for Peace 


There has been another develop- 
ment in the evolution of the United 
Nations in its formative years which 
I regard as an important reason for 
the growing strength of the United 
Nations. This is the evolution of 
the General Assembly into one of 
the strongest forces for peace that 
the world has ever seen. 

There are three main causes for 
this evolution. 

First, because all nations are rep- 
resented equally, and because many 
of the small nations have from the 
first spoken with great independence, 
the General Assembly has tended to 
act as a conciliating and moderating 
influence on the conflicts of the great 
Powers. 

Second, because the attention of 
the world is focused on the General 
Assembly as on no other interna- 
tional body, its sessions have be- 
come the supreme testing ground of 
the policies of Member nations. 
There, as nowhere else, those policies 
are subjected to the searching scru- 
tiny and judgment of world public 
opinion. Evidence is already ac- 
cumulating that when national poli- 
cies do not pass this test for justice 
and fair-dealing, they will have to be 
modified or changed, if not immedi- 
ately, then in the long run. 

Third, the General Assembly has 
demonstrated that it can apply the 
powers granted it by the Charter for 
conciliation and peaceful adjustment 
as a powerful complement to the 
work of the Security Council in the 
prevention of war. 

I do not subscribe to criticisms of 
the General Assembly as a powerless 
debating society or as a propaganda 
forum. Most of the Assembly’s rec- 
ommendations are helping to build 
the foundations of world law and to 
prevent war. Whenever a Govern- 
ment uses the rostrum of the As- 
sembly for propaganda purposes; 
that Government is submitting itself 
to the judgment of mankind. Never- 
theless, I agree that the procedures 
of the General Assembly can be im- 
proved and that a great deal of time 
can be saved, mainly by the exercise 
of self-restraint on the part of the 
members in debate. 


U. N. B.—August 15, 1949 
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We can be certain that the de- 
gree of security against war that is 
attained in the world will be in pro- 
portion to the support that is given 
to the United Nations by the Mem- 
ber Governments. In so far as they 
relegate the United Nations to an 
auxiliary role, the danger of war will 
be increased. In so far as they make 
the United Nations the corner-stone 
of their foreign policies and support 
both by word and action the suprem- 
acy of the Charter and the universal- 
ity of the Organization, security 
against war will be strengthened. 


Strengthening the United Nations 


The Member Governments can re- 
duce the danger of war by so acting 
as to strengthen and to use the 
United Nations in a number of ways 
in the months ahead. In this con- 
nection I have certain suggestions 
which I offer for their consideration. 


Great Power Relations 


The United Nations cannot force 
a settlement of the present conflict 
between the great Powers, but it 
has already demonstrated that it can 
help to conciliate the conflict, mod- 
erate it and keep it within peaceful 
bounds. It is essential for the great 
Powers to keep in contact, to talk 
things over, and seriously to nego- 
tiate with one another. To refuse 
such consultations as futile is to deny 
the whole concept of the United Na- 
tions. Now that the Western Powers 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics have resumed discussions 
in the Council of Foreign Ministers 
and have expressed their intention of 
continuing them at the time of the 
coming session of the General As- 
sembly, I hope that they will not 
again break off their efforts to settle 
their differences. 





Sooner or later there must be 
peace settlements for Germany, Au- 
stria and Japan. There must be 
agreement on the provision of armed 
forces to the Security Council, on 
the control of atomic energy and 
other weapons of mass destruction 
and of conventional armaments. It 
is necessary to keep on trying for 
progress in these directions, no mat- 
ter how discouraging the prospect 
may appear to be at any particular 
moment or how many years it may 
take to complete the task. 

I hope that the practice of con- 
sultation between the great Powers 
will become the rule and not the 
exception in those matters that come 
before the United Nations, and espe- 
cially before the Security Council, 
as well as in matters outside the 
Organization. The good offices of 
the Secretary-General are always 
available to facilitate such consul- 
tations. 


United Nations Field Service 


With a view to strengthening the 
work of mediation and conciliation 
I suggested to the last session of the 
General Assembly the establishment 
of a United Nations Guard. This 
Guard would have no military duties 
but would assist United Nations mis- 
sions on their peaceful errands to 
the world’s troubled areas. In the 
light of suggestions made by Mem- 
ber Governments I have modified 
that proposal. I have now suggested 
to the Special Committee established 
by the General Assembly to examine 
this matter the establishement of a 
uniformed United Nations Field 
Service of three hundred men, who 
would be seconded or otherwise 
made available, on a basis of geo- 
graphical distribution, from the serv- 
ices of Member Governments for a 








period of from one to three years 
for protective and technical duties 
both at Headquarters and in the 
field. I have also suggested the 
creation of a Panel of two thousand 
men who could be called upon for 
truce observation and _ plebiscite 
duties by the competent United Na- 
tions organs as the need arises. 
None of the men in the Field Service 
would carry arms, except side-arms 
for self-protection when this was 
deemed necessary. Under the re- 
vised plan the cost to the Organiza- 
tion would be kept to a minimum, 
while the advantages of the original 
proposal would be retained. The 
Secretariat, which has been steadily 
improving its efficiency, thus would 
be given the means that it needs to 
meet its increasing responsibilities, 
and the power and prestige of the 
United Nations in the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes would be strength- 
ened. 


Italian Colonies 


The General Assembly at its third 
regular session did not reach an 
agreement on the disposition of the 
former Italian colonies. The question 
will come before the fourth regular 
session of the General Assembly this 
autumn. 

The debate on this question at the 
second part of the third session was 
significant in several ways. It reflec- 
ted the growing influence of the 
nations of Asia and Africa. Those 
nations played a decisive part in pre- 
venting the adoption of a compro- 
mise proposal which they felt was 
unsatisfactory to a majority of the 
inhabitants of the territories con- 


Trusteeship Council in session at 
Lake Success. 


cerned. The debate also brought 
forth considerable support for the 
concept of a direct United Nations 
trusteeship, a proposal originally sug- 
gested by the United States Govern- 
ment at the first London meeting of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers. 

I recognize the political and prac- 
tical difficulties involved in a direct 
United Nations trusteeship for the 
territories during the relatively brief 
period that may precede their in- 
dependence. Nevertheless, I believe 
that statesmanship on the part of the 
Governments could lead to such a 
solution of the problem, and that the 
political difficulties could be dealt 
with if the practical difficulties could 
be overcome. The best solution, in 
my opinion, would be a_ direct 
United Nations trusteeship with an 
administrator responsible solely to 
the Trusteeship Council. It is, of 
course, for the Member Govern- 
ments to decide, but I feel sure that 
such a bold forward step would 
help the peoples of the territories 
concerned to follow the peaceful 
path towards self-government or in- 
dependence, and that it would 
strengthen the confidence of depend- 
ent peoples all over the world in the 
United Nations and in the Member 
Governments who would have made 
such a solution possible. 


Peace and Economic Development 
for the Near East 


The Near East presents a challeng- 
ing opportunity to the United Na- 
tions to combine political and eco- 
nomic action in the cause of lasting 
peace. 

An armistice has been achieved in 
Palestine, and the terms of a peace- 
ful settlement are being negotiated. 
Nine hundred thousand Arabs are 
receiving assistance from the United 
Nations; many of them must be re- 
settled or repatriated. The new State 
of Israel has yet to establish its eco- 
nomic viability. Both Israel and the 
Arab States need a substantial, co- 
ordinated effort in economic develop- 
ment to raise their living standards. 

I believe that this area should be 
given high priority in the proposed 
United Nations program of technical 
assistance for under-developed coun- 
tries. This would make it possible 
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for comprehensive plans to be 
worked out for regional economic 
development on a large scale in the 
whole area; these plans might in- 
clude river valley developments, 
such as the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity in the United States, in respect 
of the valleys of the Tigris, the 
Euphrates and the Jordan, and of 
the further development of the val- 
ley of the Nile. The first step is 
technical assistance, the next is finan- 
cial investment. By carrying out 
both steps through the United Na- 
tions the burdens as well as the 
benefits can be shared equitably 
among participating countries. 
Whatever is done in the Near East 
should not, of course, impede or de- 
lay similar programs. for technical 
assistance and economic develop- 
ment in other parts of Asia and 
Africa and in Latin America. 


Action to Meet Economic 
Difficulties 


Although there have been consid- 
erable improvements in many aspects 
of the world economic situation the 
basic conditions for economic stabil- 
ity and orderly development have 
not yet been established. 

Of particular importance is the 
continued and persistent disequilib- 
rium in international trade and pay- 
ments. Little progress has been 
made towards a solution of this 
grave problem. The consequences 
have been particularly harmful for 
the weaker and less favored coun- 
tries. 

Moreover, if the recent slackening 
of economic activity in some coun- 
tries were permitted to continue, it 
would cause large-scale unemploy- 
ment in those countries, and at the 
same time would aggravate the exist- 
ing economic maladjustments in the 
world as a whole. Another world- 
wide economic crisis would be a 
tragedy that can be prevented, if 
the Governments of the world find a 
common basis for concerted action. 
A solution for these immensely com- 
plicated problems cannot be found 
by single countries acting in isolation 
nor by any limited group of nations. 

Fortunately, the Member Govern- 
ments have, in the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies, the in- 


ternational machinery that makes it 
possible for them to take the neces- 


sary concerted action. It is urgent 
that they use this machinery to come 
to grips with these pressing economic 
problems. 


Universality of Membership 


The applications of fourteen coun- 
tries for Membership in the United 
Nations are pending. These are, in 
the order of their applications: Al- 
bania, Mongolian Peoples’ Republic, 
Jordan, Portugal, Ireland, Hungary, 
Italy, Austria, Romania, Bulgaria, 
Finland, Ceylon, Korea and Nepal. 
Most of these countries have been 
waiting for more than two years to 
be admitted. 

Member Governments are familiar 
with my views on the desirability of 
moving as rapidly as possible towards 
universality of Membership. I have 
expressed them on several occasions 
during the past three years. I am 
well aware of the objections that 
have been raised against the admis- 
sion of these States, but I believe 
that such objections could be better 
dealt with if the applicants were in- 
side the Organization rather than 
outside it. The applicants can in 
any event reasonably be considered 
as meeting the requirements of Mem- 
bership. Whatever may be said re- 
garding the Governments of the 
countries concerned, their peoples, 
and the world as a whole, would cer- 
tainly benefit if all the applicants 
were to be admitted to the Organiza- 
tion at the next session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

I commend to the Member Gov- 
ernments, and td the peoples of the 
world, the study of the full record of 
the United Nations during the twelve 
months ending June 30, 1949, as set 
forth in the chapters that follow. It 
is a record of achievements in the 
prevention of war and in the steady 
construction of the foundations of a 
more peaceful and prosperous world. 


ay, 
July 7, 1949 TrRYGVE LIE 
Secretary-General 
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Triumph of Palestine Mediation 





Acting Mediator Reports Fulfillment of Task 


Ralph Bunche, Acting Mediator for 
Palestine, appeared before the Security 
Council on August 4 to report the ful- 
fillment of his mission. Fighting in the 
Holy Land had come to an end. Effective 
armistice agreements had been concluded 
and were being carried out in good faith 
by all the parties. The Conciliation Com- 
mission was working on peace negotia- 
tions for a final settlement. 

Thus the task which Count Bernadotte 
took up on May 10, 1948 and which cost 
him his life, had been carried to a tri- 
umphant conclusion. Dr. Bunche came to 
present his last report, to answer ques- 
tions and to submit suggestions for fur- 
ther action by the Security Council. “I 
have borne these responsibilities like a 
loose garment since the conclusion of the 
armistice agreements,” he added in re- 
porting that his duty had been discharged. 

Members of the Council and the repre- 
sentatives of the Arab states and Israel : 
paid high tribute to Dr. Bunche’s outstanding work, “a 
record of triumph” as Major Eban of Israel said, “in 
a bold enterprise.” “We know,” said the United King- 
dom representative, Sir Terence Shone, “that he stood 
at the right hand of Count Bernadotte and can have 
been under no illusion as to the difficulty or, indeed, 
the danger, of his task. . .. He brought to it the whole- 
hearted devotion, courage, patience and skill which 


Divided into three chapters, each dealing with a 
separate phase of the Palestine dispute, Dr. Bunche’s 
report to the Security Council first of all outlined the 
armistice negotiations, culminating in the signing of 
armistice agreements between Israel and the four Arab 
states—Egypt, Lebanon, Transjordan, and Syria. 

The Security Council’s resolution of November 16, 
1948, calling on the parties involved in the conflict to 
seek agreement by direct negotiations, or negotiations 
through the Acting Mediator, had now been fulfilled, 
Dr. Bunche declared, by the armistice agreements. 

Each agreement, he said, incorporated what 
amounted to a non-aggression pact between the 
parties, and provided for withdrawal and reduction of 
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the task demanded, and without which his efforts 
could not have been crowned with success.” 

The Council devoted three meetings to discussing 
the next step and adjourned till August 11 for further 
consideration. A full report of the debate will appear 
in the next issue of the Bulletin. 

Dr. Bunche’s account of the Mediator’s mission, as 
presented in his written report, is summarized below. 


forces. All of them had been negotiated at govern- 
mental level and signed for, and on behalf of, the 
respective Governments by delegations carrying 
credentials in good order. They were voluntarily en- 
tered into by the parties, and any breach of their terms 
would involve a most serious act of bad faith. 

The negotiations leading to these agreements were, 
in each case, tortuous and difficult. They demon- 
strated that, once the parties were brought together, 
they could, with United Nations assistance, be led to 
reasonable and honorable agreement. The agreements 
were the result of the intensive and determined effort 
of the United Nations, and its firm fesolve that this 
dispute should be settled by peaceful means. Negotia- 
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The Security Council considers the Palestine question. 


tions looking toward a formal peace settlement were 
being conducted by the United Nations Palestine 
Conciliation Commission. 

“The voice of the United Nations has weighed 
heavily in all of the negotiations concerning the truce 
and armistice agreements,” said Dr. Bunche. “The 
Secretary-General of the United Nations has given 
full and invaluable support and has intervened effec- 
tively in the numerous crises. In these agreements the 
parties have negotiated as equals. The armed forces 
of both sides remain intact and largely unimpaired by 
the earlier fighting. Throughout the negotiations, the 
parties showed understandable reluctance to assume 
responsibility before the United Nations and world 
opinion for causing their collapse or failure. In each 
instance, the parties came to the negotiations with a 
sincere desire to achieve agreement but with firm 
ideas as to the basis for such agreement. In the final 




















analysis, agreement was possible only because they 
were willing to accept considerably less than their 
original demands. The statesmanship and the spirit of 
conciliation shown by the governments and their dele- 
gations in each case made final agreement possible. 
The agreements have proved effective in practice and 
I see no reason why they should not continue to do 
so. The fighting in Palestine has ended.” 


The Truce 


Dr. Bunche then recalled the first four-weeks truce, 
ending on July 9, 1948, which had stopped the fight- 
ing and checked the momentum of the conflict so ef- 
fectively that it was never again resumed on a general 
scale. This was, he said, due primarily to the herculean 
efforts of the United Nations Mediator on Palestine, 
the late Count Folke Bernadotte. In seven days of 
negotiations of unparalleled intensity, in Tel Aviv and 
the capitals of the Arab States, Count Bernadotte had 
succeeded in gaining the acceptance of all parties for 
the conditions of the truce which he had formulated 
and for its effective date, June 11. This was the 
turning-point in the Palestine conflict. 


Warfare Checked 


There were several serious violations, but the gen- 
eral warfare was checked and the fighting fronts be- 
came more or less stabilized. When the Arab States 
rejected Count Bernadotte’s appeal to prolong the 
truce beyond the four-week period, on the grounds 
that the truce had worked to the advantage of the 
Israelis, Count Bernadotte appealed in person to the 
Security Council to impose a truce. This was done in 
the Security Council resolution of July 15, 1948, 
ordering the disputing parties to refrain from further 
resort to force. All the parties involved in the conflict 
informed the Council that they would abide by its 
decision. The resolution of July 15 constituted an in- 
junction which still remained in force. The imposed 
truce became effective on July 18, 1948 a date fixed 
by the Mediator. 

This imposed truce was effectively applied until 
mid-October, Dr. Bunche continued. There were local 
violations but none which involved serious fighting 


“») until the clash in the Negeb which began on October 









14, 1948. In the Negeb, and subsequently in Galilee, 
military activity under the truce led to important 
changes in the military situation which the Truce 
Supervision Organization could not rectify. 


Former headquarters of the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission in Jerusalem. 
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Prior to the October fighting in the Negeb, Count 
Bernadotte and, after his death, Dr. Bunche, had 
warned that the truce in Palestine could not be main- 
tained indefinitely without the probability of serious 
fighting occurring had become apparent and con- 
sequent military advantage accuring to one side or the 
other. An indefinite truce would become increasingly 
uneasy and insecure. 


The United Nations experience with the truce in 
Palestine indicated that an imposed truce could be 
effectively applied and supervised for a period of four 
or five months at the most, but should then be super- 
seded by a further step toward permanent peace. Al- 
though the truce imposed by the Security Council was 
of indefinite duration and included a permanent in- 
junction against resort to force in the Palestine dis- 
pute, both sides came to regard it as a mere interrup- 
tion of hostilities, a phase in the fighting, rather than 
a definite end to armed conflict. In maintaining the 
status quo, the truce inevitably perpetuated some con- 
ditions which ultimately became so intolerable as to 
induce one side or the other to undertake corrective 
measures even at the expense of openly defying the 
truce. 


Role of Observers 


Dr. Bunche then emphasized the many difficulties 
encountered in imposing the Truce and the operations 
of the United Nations observers. 


On May 29, 1948, Count Bernadotte had at his dis- 
posal in Cairo and Tel Aviv only seven members of 
the United Nations Secretariat, including secretaries. 
He had to recruit military and civilian personnel and 
fashion an efficient Truce Supervision Organization 
virtually overnight. A few days later the first military 
observers arrived in Cairo. Until they could be briefed 
and sent into the field, members of the Secretariat had 
to function as observers and several of them displayed 
singular courage in traversing “no-man’s land” to 
bring local commanders together and in stopping local 
incidents of fighting. Members of the mission, military 
and civilian alike, served the United Nations with 
great loyalty and ability. 


The military observers from Belgium, France and 
the United States, and the Swedish officers who served 
with Count Bernadotte, deserved great credit for the 
courageous service they rendered and continued to 
render to the cause of peace in Palestine. It was a 
completely new experience for all of them, but they 
caught the spirit of the effort quickly and served the 
United Nations with great devotion, even at the sacri- 
fice of their lives. 
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The late Count Folke Bernadotte, seen leaving the 
Mediator’s headquarters at Haifa. This is one of the 
last pictures taken of the late Mediator. 


Cost in Lives 


Over a period of fourteen months, ten members in- 
cluding the Mediator lost their lives, and twice that 
many wounded. Some of these lives were lost under 
conditions which would appear fully to justify the 
United Nations in holding the governments concerned 
liable for the deaths. In some instances, as in the case 
of Count Bernadotte himself, had adequate protection 
been given, the deaths could have been avoided. 
Despite the casualties, however, and bearing in mind 
the necessity for freedom of movement if truce super- 
vision is to be effective, Dr. Bunche firmly believed 
that the principle adhered to in Palestine by Count 
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(Left) Col. Sudqi Bey el Jundi, of the Jordan delegation, addressing the armistice 
meeting. (Right) Leader of the Syrian delegation signing the armistice agreement. 


Bernadotte, and after his death, had been sound. In 
the absence of any protective United Nations force. 
that principle has been to leave it to the discretion of 
the local authorities to determine how much or how 
little protection was needed by the United Nations 
personnel, since it was the responsibiltiy of the local 
authorities to protect that personnel. Neither Count 
Bernadotte nor Dr. Bunche ever asked any local au- 
thority for protection, nor ever refused it when the 
local authority provided it. 

Communication and transportation involved great 
expenditure, but they were indispensable to the work 
of the mission and often meant the difference between 
success or failure in negotiations, and indeed, life or 
death for the Mission’s personnel. 


Truce to Permanent Peace 


In the final chapter of his report, Dr. Bunche said 
the practical application of the Security Council’s truce 
in Palestine had been superseded by effective armistice 





agreements voluntarily negotiated by the parties in the 
transition from truce to permanent peace. Since all 
these agreements were self-enforcing and established 
the necessary machinery for their supervision, with the 
assistance of the United Nations Chief of Staff of the 
Truce Supervision and United Nations observers at 
his command, it would seem unnecessary longer to 
impose upon the states concerned the restrictive con- 
ditions of the Security Council truce. The Council’s 
resolution of July 15, 1948, imposed not only a truce 
and the conditions relating thereto, but ordered the 
governments and authorities concerned, pursuant to 
Article 40 of the Charter, to desist from further mili- 
tary action. 

Dr. Bunche thought the Security Council might now 
consider it advisable to review the situation in the light 
of the new conditions and to take appropriate action. 


(Below, left) Dr. Bunche signs the general armistice agreement 
between Egypt and Israel. (Right) Israel delegates sign the 
agrement. 
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Such action might declare it unnecessary to prolong 
the truce povided for in the Council’s resolution of 
July 15, 1948. It might also reaffirm the order in that 
resolution to the governments and authorities con- 
cerned, according to Article 40 of the Charter, to 
desist from further military action, and might call 
upon the parties of the dispute to continue to observe 
an unconditional cease-fire. Action along some such 
lines would be consistent with the realities of the 
present situation and would at the same time fully 
safeguard the basic objective of the Security Council 
that fighting in Palestine shall not be resumed. 

With the armistice agreements concluded, there was 
no longer any useful function to be performed by the 
Mediator, and any further activity by him would in- 
evitably impinge upon the work of the Palestine Con- 
ciliation Commission. This could create only con- 
fusion and duplication of effort and would serve no 
useful purpose whatsoever. 

“With the truce obsolete, the armistice agreements 


Scene at Rafah, Southern Pales- 
tine, showing Arab refugees out- 
side their tents and makeshift 
homes. United Nations aid is 
now reaching many of the refu- 
gee camps in and around the 
Holy Land. 
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Members of the Palestine Con- 
ciliation Commission now meet- 
ing at Lausanne. (Left to right) 
Paul A. Porter (United States), 
H. C. Yalcin (Turkey) and Claude 
de Boisanger (France). 


concluded, and the Palestine Conciliation Commission 
conducting peace negotiations, the mission of the 
Mediator has been fulfilled,” said Dr. Bunche. “I 
am happy to have had this great opportunity to serve 
the United Nations and the cause of peace in Palestine 
and in this, my final report, wish to thank the Security 
Council for the indispensable support which it has 
given to me in my efforts to discharge the responsi- 
bilities entrusted to me. 

“It is clear to me,” concluded the report, “that the 
success or failure of any mediation or conciliation 
effort in a situation such as that presented by Palestine 
must depend very largely upon the measure of sup- 
port afforded by the United Nations. If the voice of 
the United Nations is strong and clear, it can be the 
decisive factor in the mediatory effort to resolve the 
conflict. The most effective instrument at the disposal 
of a mediator or conciliator is the assurance of prompt 
and vigorous support and action by the United 
Nations.” 
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Cease Hostilities in Indonesia 


‘Beginning of New Relationship’ Foreseen 


Simultaneous orders to cease hostilities throughout 
Indonesia were issued by the Netherlands and the Re- 
public of Indonesia on August 3. The orders were to 
become effective at midnight on August 10-11 in Java 
and at midnight on August 14-15 in Sumatra. They 
called for the armed forces on the Netherlands side to 
discontinue all military operations, and for all armed 
adherents on the Republican side to cease guerrilla 
warfare. 

Thus the third of the three main objectives of the 
Security Council’s directive of March 23 had been 
achieved. 

Welcoming the agreement at a meeting under the 
auspices of the United Nations Commission for In- 
donesia at Batavia on August 1, Thomas K. Critchley, 
of Australia, Chairman of the Commission, com- 
mented: “The Republican Government has been re- 
stored to Jogjakarta. The time and conditions for the 
Round Table Conference at The Hague have been 
settled. (See the BULLETIN, vol. VII, no. 2.) Now, 
the parties have reached an agreement for the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. Congratulations are in order, and 
the Commission compliments the participants on the 
progress they have made in the last few months. 

“The Commission is convinced that today’s agree- 
ment will be implemented in the same co-operative 
spirit in which it has been reached and that Indonesia 
will progressively move away from an unhappy era to 
the beginning of a new relationship between the peo- 
ples of the Netherlands and the people of Indonesia.” 


Batavia Discussions 


The Batavia discussions began on April 14, as a 
result of the Security Council’s resolution of January 
28 and its directive of March 23. With difficulties 
ironed out regarding two objectives—the return of 
the Republican Government to Jogjakarta and the 
Round Table Conference—discussions on the cessation 
of hostilities continued. At the close of an informal 
session at Jogjakarta on July 29, the Chairmen of 
the two delegations announced that these discussions 
had been satisfactorily concluded. 

The results were formalized at Batavia on August 1, 
when the two delegations and representatives from the 
Federal Consultative Assembly met under the auspices 
of the Commission. The decisions were embodied in 
three principal documents: 
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® THE CEASE HOSTILITIES ORDERS, which require the 
taking of all measures to cease fire and to terminate 
all acts intended to harm the other party; 


® A JOINT PROCLAMATION by the two Governments, 
calling on all concerned to banish all thought of 
enmity or revenge and to remove any vestige of fear 
or distrust; to refrain from sabotage and terrorism and 
from all acts which might be harmful to mutual co- 
operation; and to avoid and to prevent provocations 
and incidents of any kind; 


® REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE IMPLEMENTATION of 
the agreement to cease hostilities, which provide, 
among other matters, for the establishment of a Cen- 
tral Joint Board to observe the implementation of the 
orders, the proclamation, and any other related orders 
and directives, and to report and make recommenda- 
tions to the parties and the United Nations Commis- 
sion. . 

In addition to these three documents, there was a 
Netherlands-Indonesian manual for implementation of 
the cessation of hostilities, which contains military 
definitions and rules for implementation, and an ap- 
pendix providing rules of procedure for the Central 
Joint Board. 

This Board, as constituted at the meeting on August 
1, comprises four representatives of each party; four 
representatives of Indonesian territories outside the 
Republic which are members of the Federal Con- 
sultative Assembly, participating as an associate mem- 
ber; and three civil and three military representatives 
of the Commission. The Board will be under the 
rotating chairmanship of a civil representative of the 
Commission, which has three members—<Australia, 
Belgium, and the United States. 


Agreement Welcomed 


Expressing gratification at these arrangements, Dr. 
J. H. van Royen, Chairman of the Netherlands delega- 
tion, emphasized the historic importance of the oc- 
casion. The participants were now on the right road 
—the road toward the goal which the Netherlands 
people had set itself for a long time: the transfer of 
sovereignty to the United States of Indonesia and an 
enduring friendship and lasting co-operation between 
the United States of Indonesia and the Netherlands 
in the Netherlands-Indonesian Union. He gave assur- 
ances of Netherlands co-operation. 


U.N. B.—August 15, 1949 
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(Left) The Chairmen of the Republican and Netherlands delegations exchange pleasantries. (Right) President 
Soekarno, of the Republic of Indonesia, greeting Sultan Hamid I!, Chairman of the Federal Consultative Assembly. 


Dr. Mohammed Roem, Chairman of the Republican 
delegation, pointed out that a restoration of confidence 
had made the results possible. Although the achieve- 
ment of these results had taken much time, “we must 
be satisfied with what has been reached at this stage 
of the negotiations; for this has given us the conviction 
that in continuing the course of policy embarked 
upon, we shall ultimately arrive at our goal, an in- 
dependent Indonesia, before the end of this year,” 
While the end of the conflict did not mean that all 
issues had been solved—there was still a great political 
conflict awaiting settlement—nevertheless this agree- 
ment had opened the door. Dr. Roem looked with 
confidence to a satisfactory consummation of the com- 
ing Round Table Conference. 

Sultan Hamid II, Chairman of the Federal Con- 
sultative Assembly, also expressed satisfaction and the 
expectation that unhampered reconstruction and re- 
habilitation of the country could now begin. 

Concluding the meeting, the Chairman of the Com- 
mission drew attention “to the very great improvement 
in outlook and feeling in Indonesia which has resulted 
from these Batavia discussions.” 

On August 4, the Commission approved its first 
interim report to the Security Council covering the 
period from the establishment of the Commission on 
January 28 to Augut 3. Thereupon representatives on 
the Commission prepared to leave for -the Round 
Table Conference at The Hague. Besides Mr. Critch- 
ley, the representatives are Raymond Herremans 
(BELGIUM ) and H. Merle Cochran (UNITED STATES). 
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During the absence of the chief representatives, the 
seat of the Commission will remain at Batavia, and 
the deputy representatives will be acting there on 
behalf of the Commission. The deputies are W. B. 
Pritchett (AUSTRALIA), J. R. L. van den Bloock 
(BELGIUM), and E. A. Dow (UNITED STATES). 


Additional Matters 


The meeting on August | agreed also to establish 
a sub-committee under the auspices of the Commis- 
sion to deal with the technical details arising from an 
assurance given by the Netherlands Government on 
May 7. This was to the effect that in all areas out- 
side the Residency of Jogjakarta where civil, police, 
and other officials of the Government of Indonesia 
were not operating, the Republican civil, police, and 
other officials, where still operating, would remain in 
function. The Netherlands authorities had also as- 
sured reasonable facilities to the Republican Govern- 
ment for communication and consultation with all per- 
sons in Indonesia. 

Consideration was also being given to the establish- 
ment of a joint committee, under the auspices of the 
Commission, to advise on and accelerate the release 
of political prisoners and prisoners of war. 

Complete agreement had been reached, it was an- 
nounced, concerning public air communications in 
general. A detailed arrangement with regard to the 
re-establishment of public air communications be- 
tween Batavia and Jogjakarta was mutually approved. 
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WORK OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


The Economic and Social Council in session in Geneva. 


l. Action on Implementation of Recommendations 


What steps have Member governments taken to 
give effect to recommendations of the Economic and 
Social Council and the General Assembly on social 
and economic matters? As Mr. Leroy Stinebower, 
the United States representative, pointed out, the 
Assembly and the Council have no powers of com- 
pulsion and it is therefore important to know how 
their recommendations are being carried out. 

Before the Council, when it took up this item on 
July 12, was a report by the Secretary-General giving 
the replies he had received from Member governments 
in answer to this question. The Assembly at its 
second session had asked the Council to report 
annually on this subject. 

During the discussion which followed, the Aus- 
tralian representative, Dr. E. Ronald Walker, pro- 
posed that the Council should urge all governments 
to reply fully and in good time to the questions sub- 
mitted to them by the Secretary-General with previous 
Assembly and Council resolutions. The Council 
should also establish a nine-member working group 
to examine the replies received from governments and 
the Secretary-General’s report. This working group 
should: 
© comment on the form of the repli¢és received and 
recommend methods of improving the procedure for 
collecting information; 

@ indicate resolutions on which no further reports 
will be required; 

¢ indicate any resolution to which the Council might 
further direct its attention because the replies show 
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that it is not being carried out or that further action 
is required; 

© report generally on the question of implementation; 
and 

® recommend means to improve Council procedures 
so that more effective action is taken as a result of 
Council and Assembly decisions. 


It was almost two years, Mr. Stinebower, of the 
United States, observed, since the General Assembly 
had passed its resolution on the subject. The United 
States had therefore suggested that a committee be 
set up at the present session but, since this proposal 
had not received general approval, the only alternative 
was the Australian proposal. However, this did not 
go far enough. Only 28 countries had reported on 
implementation fourteen months after they were re- 
quested to do so. Moreover, two of the replies 
were so general as to be meaningless. Six member 
states of the Council had failed to reply. As to replies 
on specific resolutions, the position was even more 
unsatisfactory. He therefore proposed that the fact 
that only 28 Members had replied should be men- 
tioned. Another amendment proposed by Mr. Stine- 
bower was to transmit the resolution to the Assembly 
for information. Both these amendments were later 
rejected in the voting. 


While supporting the establishment of a working 
group, S. Sen, of India, drew attention to the diffi- 
culties of some governments in complying with the 
Secretary-General’s request within the prescribed timc 
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limits. Requests for information were likely to be 
of a detailed nature. India was one of the few 
countries to submit practically all the reports re- 
quested. These may lack detail, but it would be 
impossible to improve their quality unless sufficient 
time were given. 


Roberto de Oliveira Campos, of Brazil, also em- 
phasized the difficulties. He hoped the Council real- 
ized that the failure of certain governments to meet 
the Secretary-General’s request arose from genuine 
appreciation of the importance of providing detailed 
replies. Many had to risk delay in order to produce 
substantive information. In certain cases, govern- 
ments had to establish machinery for inter-depart- 
mental or even inter-provincial consultation. To set 
up a working group now, he felt, would be premature, 
since the Council could not yet assess the effectiveness 
of the procedure it laid down on March 18 of this 
year whereby governments were requested to transmit 
their reports on the implementation of recommenda- 
tions on economic and social matters to the Secretary- 
General by March 1 of each year. Further, a working 
group set up at this session, as proposed by Australia, 
would not be able to prepare its report before the 
fifth session of the General Assembly. 


Difficulties of Governments 


George Hakim, of Lebanon, and Mr. Fenaux, of 
Belgium, also thought the Council should consider the 
difficulties in which governments had been placed. 
So many were the communications from the United 
Nations and specialized agencies that small countries 
had not the administrative staff to deal with them. 
Further, in certain cases, governments did not have 
the requisite information. Partly this was because 
their statistical services were poorly developed; partly 
it was because they did not have sufficient economic 
control to enable them either to adopt effective 
measures or to analyze the extent to which they had 
been put into effect. 


It was possible, Mr. Hakim stated, that there were 
certain structural defects in the procedures adopted 
by the Council which made it difficult for governments 
not only to reply, but also to implement recommenda- 
tions. The Assembly and Council should couch their 
recommendations in more appropriate form. Once 
the Council had exhaustively examined why govern- 
ments failed to comply with its requests, it could 
evolve a more effective method of obtaining the 
desired information. 

Dr. W. B. Sutch, of New Zealand, admitted the 
difficulties. But what was important was the attitude 
of countries, and countries could at least reply to 
requests for information, even if the reply merely 
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stated that no action had been taken because no 
machinery for implementation of resolutions existed. 
Indeed, such replies would help to form a picture of 
what could actually be done in the various countries. 
With this picture in mind, the Council and other 
United Nations organs could frame their resolutions 
better. 


Need to Ensure Action 


The Australian proposal, contended Mr. Chang, of 
China, concerned the very purpose of the Council 
itself. It was essential to ensure that its resolutions 
and recommendations were translated into action. 
Otherwise there was a danger of world opinion taking 
the cynical view that the Council’s work amounted to 
“nothing but verbal vanity and documentary deluge.” 
He thought, however, that the proposed working 
group would be adopting the wrong approach if it 
directed all its attention to analyzing in great statistical 
detail the replies of governments or in attempting to 
secure a greater and greater number of reports. 
Concrete results would be obtained if the emphasis 
were placed on encouraging governments to put the 
Council’s resolutions into effect rather than on chas- 
tising them for failing to render accounts of measures 
taken. 


‘Opposing the establishment of the working group, 
Amazasp Arutiunian, of the U.S.S.R., said that all 
the duties connected with the preparation of the 
desired report could be carried out by the Secretariat 
which was fully qualified and experienced. The Aus- 
tralian proposal, he said, in effect ignored the pro- 
cedure established by the Assembly resolution which 
had asked for annual reports from the Secretary- 
General to the Council. It was also contrary to Art- 
icle 64 of the Charter. Further, Mr. Arutiunian did 
not think that the additional expense in setting up the 
proposed working group was justified. 


While he appreciated the reasons underlying the 
Australian proposal, Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland, 
doubted whether it would achieve anything. He 
agreed with the U.S.S.R. representative that the 
Secretariat should consider the possibilities of im- 
proving the way it presented replies from governments. 
The existing reports did not give a real picture of 
the progress made in implementing the resolutions 
concerned. 

Mr. Katz-Suchy did, however, favor the establish- 
ment of a committee to go into the matter and sit 
concurrently with the Council at the latter’s tenth 
session. 


An amendment to this effect was later put forward 
by the U.S.S.R., but was rejected by the Council. 
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So was an amendment proposed by Philippe de 
Seynes, of France, and supported by Mr. Campos, 
whereby the working group (to be called the ad hoc 
committee) would be convened a few days before the 
tenth session of the Council opened, and sit for as 
long as was necessary to enable it to report to the 
Council before that session ended. 

In the course of further discussion on the Aus- 
tralian proposal, Miss B. Salt, of the United Kingdom, 
observed that the spotlight of publicity—the only 
weapon possessed by the United Nations—should be 
directed fairly. To do so in the present circumstances 
would be difficult, for, as the Chinese representative 
had pointed out at the last session, reports were drawn 
up by government officials who were well schooled in 
the art of concealing the truth without telling a lie. 
The working group should take this factor into ac- 
count. Further, backward states could not be ex- 
pected to implement resolutions overnight. Some 
delay was inevitable. 

The Council’s report to the Assembly, Miss Salt 
suggested, might contain a special section dealing 
with the implementation of Council recommendations 
on economic and social matters. This should also 
point out the difficulties encountered in carrying out 
the requests of the Assembly and inform this body 
of the procedure the Council had decided on. 


“No Excuse for Delay” 


Mr. Stinebower argued that the fact that it was 
impossible at the present stage to assess fully how far 
each recommendation had been put into effect was 
no excuse for the Council’s delaying its report on the 
matter to the Assembly. It was a matter for serious 
concern that the Council had still not succeeded in 
solving the question of procedure after two years, had 
failed to submit a report to the Assembly, and was 
still uncertain as to the form in which the replies 
were presented. 

Delegations, he added, should nct allow themselves 
to be misled as to the alleged difficulty of interpreting 
the Secretary-General’s enquiry. In simple words, 
it amounted to: “You have all voted for General 
Assembly resolutions on economic and social matters. 
What steps have you taken to implement these 
resolutions?” 

When it came to voting, the Council rejected two 
Indian-Lebanese amendments in addition to those 
already mentioned. By the first, India and Lebanon 
proposed the deletion of the paragraph in the Aus- 
tralian proposal whereby the Council would urge all 
governments to reply fully and in good time to the 
Secretary-General’s questions. 

By the second amendment, the working ad hoc 
committee would study the replies with a view to 
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Decision on Implementation of Social 
and Economic Recommendations 


The following is the operative part of the resolution 
on implementation as passed by the Economic and 
Social Council on July 14, 1949: 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Urces all Governments to reply fully and in good 
time to the questions submitted by the Secretary- 
General in accordance with the foregoing resolutions 
of the General Assembly and the Council, and 
DeEcIDEs to establish an ad hoc Committee of nine 
members of the Council to sit between the ninth and 
tenth sessions to examine the replies received from 
Governments in document E/963 and Addenda and 
the Report of the Secretary-General (E/1325) and to 
report to the Economic and Social Council at its 
tenth session, and in particular; 

(a) to comment on the form of the replies received 
and to recommend methods of securing more 
useful replies in future by improving the pro- 
cedure for collecting the information or in 
other ways; 
to indicate those resolutions on which no fur- 
ther reports will be required; 
to indicate, if appropriate, any resolution to 
which the Council might further direct its 
attention; 
to report generally on the question of the 
implementation of Council and Assembly rec- 
ommendations and on the form and frequency 
of the Council’s report to the General As- 
sembly; 
to recommend, in the light of the foregoing 
examination, means whereby the Council and 
the Secretary-General can improve the pro- 
cedure so that more effective action is taken 
as a result of Council and Assembly rec- 
ommendations. 


recommending methods to improve the procedure for 
collecting the information. This was proposed in 
place of the paragraph in the draft resolution calling 
for comment on the form of replies and methods of 
securing more useful results. 


The Council, however, accepted a third Indian- 
Lebanese amendment by which the ad hoc committee 
would recommend means whereby the Council could 
improve the procedure to secure more effective action 
on Council and Assembly decisions. 


The resolution in its final form (see box) was 
adopted by 13 votes to 4. 

The ad hoc committee set up by this decision will 
consist of Australia, China, France, Lebanon, Poland, 
United Kingdom, United States, U.S.S.R. and Vene- 
zuela. 
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2. Report of ILO Examined 


New developments in the work of the organization 
were described by Director-General David A. Morse 
in presenting the report of the International Labor Or- 
ganization to the Economic and Social Council on 
July 8. 

Referring first to technical assistance to under- 
developed countries, Mr. Morse said that the ILO 
Conference which concluded its 32nd session the pre- 
vious week, had given special attention to the subject. 
The Conference had emphasized that the program 
should be an essentially co-operative undertaking in 
which ILO would work closely with the United 
Nations and the other specialized agencies. The 
primary purpose should be to increase production and 
employment opportunities. Any such program must 
be planned, organized and implemented with the 
fullest co-operation of management and labor in solv- 
ing the many labor problems which will arise. ILO, 
through its tripartite machinery, could see that this is 
done. 

Employment, training and migration were some of 
the subjects on which ILO had a special competence. 
Improvement of labor standards, enforcement of labor 
legislation and wage policies, were other fields of the 
ILO’s special competence. The Conference had given 
high priority to technical assistance for the develop- 
ment of rural co-operatives, handicrafts and employ- 
ment, and to wages and conditions of work in agri- 
culture. Another important matter was the develop- 
ment of labor statistics. 


Industrial Health 


As to industrial safety, health and social health, the 
ILO Conference had agreed that the organization 
should be able to continue its present activities and 
develop them in response to requests from member 
governments. 

Recently, Mr. Morse continued, the ILO had laid 
special emphasis on an operational program of 
practical technical advice and assistance on manpower 
problems. Initiated to deal with European manpower 
problems, this program had been extended to cover 
Asia and the Far East, and was already being in- 
troduced in Latin America. A Latin American Tech- 
nical Training Field Office had been authorized by the 
Governing Body. 

An Asian Conference of Experts on Technical 
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Training would shortly be held in Singapore. The next 
approach to the problem would be in the Middle and 
Near East, where Member Governments were pressing 
for similar action. 

Signs of more than seasonal unemployment had 
begun to appear in several countries, Mr. Morse con- 
tinued. The Conference had expressed special con- 
cern about this problem and had passed a resolution 
directed to a thorough study. Following up the Con- 
vention on Freedom of Association, the recent ILO 
Conference decided to take up at its next session col- 
lective agreements, conciliation and arbitration, and 
co-operation between public authorities and em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations. 


Freedom of Association 


Last June the ILO Governing Body had approved 
the establishment of a commission for the purpose of 
international supervision of freedom of association. 
The commission, essentially a fact-finding body, would 
be authorized to discuss with the governments con- 
cerned situations referred to it for investigaion, with 
a view to securing the adjustment of difficulties by 
agreement. Mr. Morse said he was continuing the 
consultations already begun with the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations on the manner in which 
such a commission could most appropriately be set up. 

Likewise, on the question of forced labor, Mr. 
Morse had been requested to maintain close contact 
with the Secretary-General with a view to setting up 
an impartial commission of enquiry at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

The International Labor Conference had adopted 
a revised Convention and recommendation concerning 
migration for employment. 

The American Regional Conference at Montevideo 
had adopted a resolution on indigenous populations 
and other under-privileged groups. This recommended 
action by both the International Labor Organization 
and by its Member States having indigenous popula- 
tions. Certain precise aspects of the problem are to be 
considered by a Committee of Experts on Indigenous 
Labor which will meet in 1950. 

The International Labor Organization had been a 
pioneer in the development of social security and had 
always realized that the protection afforded by social 
security was a necessary foundation for progress in 
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many other fields. In recent years, Mr. Morse said, 
there had been a marked trend towards the treatment 
of social security as a single subject of legislation to be 
regulated by a single co-ordinated code. The ILO 
Committee of Social Security Experts, which will meet 
in New Zealand early in 1950, will examine existing 
social security conventions and recommendations in 
the light of this trend. Methods of training in the 
theory and practice of social security, and the actuarial 
aspects of the adjustment of benefits to the cost of liv- 
ing, will also be considered. 


Discussion Of Report 


Sir Raghavan Pillai (India) praised the work of the 
ILO. The Indian delegation, he said, welcomed the 
intensification of regional work in Asia. In particular, 
the Organization was to be congratulated on the estab- 
lishment in India of a manpower technical training 
unit to assist the countries of Asia to combat the short- 
age of skilled workers and technicians which was one 
of the main obstacles to economic development. 

Sir Raghavan stressed the need for careful co-ordi- 
nation if the “yet unborn child of economic assist- 
ance” to under-developed countries were not to be 
“smothered at birth by the attentions of those who 
were confident that they could best look after it.” By 
its structure and experience ILO was perhaps better 
equipped than any other agency to work in this field, 
and India would watch with the greatest interest how 
it would “meet the challenge” of the development of 
under-developed countries. 

‘After complaining that the resolutions proposed by 
the ILO had not been effectively distributed, and that 
the oral statement made by the Director-General on 
subsequent developments after the period covered by 
the Report could not be regarded as the normal 
method of submitting a report, Amazasp Arutiunian 
(U.S.S.R.) criticised the ILO for not paying sufficient 
attention to the “rising unemployment in the capitalist 
countries.” He stressed the importance and urgency 
of the question of unemployment, and asked that it 
should be thoroughly examined without delay. 

Mr. Arutiunian also charged that the ILO ap- 
proached the question of unemployment from false 
premises, equating it with the important but quite in- 
dependent question of manpower productivity. It, in 
fact, approached the question from the managerial 
viewpoint, not from that of the working classes. 

On the question of equal pay for equal work by 
men and women workers, Mr. Arutiunian complained 
that the ILO had taken no action on recommendations 
passed on to it by the Council. Such delay could be 
attributed to the over-riding influence of employers 
within the Organization itself. 
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Moreover, the ILO had drawn up a convention 
ensuring freedom of association for both employers 
and workers instead of ensuring guarantees for the 
exercise and development of trade union rights. Since, 
in many countries, employers’ organizations were in 
fact monopolies or trusts, this ILO Convention, he 
declared, was in effect an instrumefft for protecting 
such monopolies or trusts in capitalist countries. It 
was a step backward in the movement forbidding 
trusts and monopolies. 

Another unsatisfactory point about the Convention, 
according to Mr. Arutiunian, was that the colonial 
powers were given the right to apply its provisions or 
to ignore them at their discretion. Further, Article 15 
of the Convention provided for a twelve month delay 
after ratification before it could come into effect. 

Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile) said that it would be 
“unfair” to say that the ILO had studied the man- 
power problem only from the narrow viewpoint of im- 
proving technical training and vocational guidance. It 
had, in fact, given special attention to the question of 
full employment and unemployment, in an endeavor 
to balance supply and demand of manower. Further- 
more, he said, the unemployment problem had be- 
come serious only recently. 

The Chilean representative welcomed ILO’s pro- 
posals in connection with technical assistance. He 
stressed the importance of the part played by Latin 
America in ILO’s regional activities. Social Security 
had again assumed major importance in the work of 
the agency and he hoped that the plans outlined by 
Mr. Morse would be realized. As to the convention 
on freedom of association, Mr. Santa Cruz pointed 
out that at its last session the Assembly had not only 
expressed its satisfaction with it but had urged Mem- 
ber nations to ratify it. 


Soviet Assertion Rebutted 


Rebutting the assertion of the U.S.S.R. representa- 
tive that the Freedom of Association Convention was 
drafted in the interests of employers, Hector McNeil 
of the United Kingdom said that experience in many 
countries had shown that agreement between workers 
and employers was essential to a stable industrial 
situation. The convention had been approved by all 
but six members of the Assembly. First to ratify it 
was the United Kingdom which did so with the ap- 
proval not only of the employers but the organized 
trade union opinion. 

As to alleged delay on equal pay for equal work 
Mr. McNeil pointed out that ILO’s “system of double 
discussion” was as effective as it was well-known. 


It was also unfounded to assert that ILO had dis- 
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regarded the question of unemployment. Mr. McNeil 
congratulated ILO for the way it had extended its 
activities to the operational sphere in the interests of 
underdeveloped countries. In this connection, he 
hoped that member governments would do their 
utmost to help the agency in recruiting additional per- 
sonnel and giving special training to the present mem- 
bers of its Secretariat. Since, unfortunately, rivalries 
sometimes exist between international organizations, 
Mr. McNeil said, he was glad to note that ILO, 
though itself the best qualified in the matter, had co- 
operated closely with other organizations on man- 
power problems. 


Other Praise 


The representatives of France, Peru, the United 


: States, Turkey, Australia, Denmark, Brazil, New Zea- 


land and Belgium also praised the work of the ILO. 
Leroy D. Stinebower (U. S.) especially commended 
the ILO for carrying on its work “to the field,” and 
for sending specialists to assist countries on the spot. 
Those operational programs, he said, were not only 
important in themselves but constituted an active 
contribution towards world-wide economic progress. 


Dr. E. Ronald Walker, of Australia, drew attention 
to ILO’s capacity to. adapt itself to changing condi- 
tions. At the outset, its main task had been that of 
building up international labor codes and furnishing 
information and advice to States desiring to raise their 
labor standards. Now, faced by new conditions, this 
organization was dealing with the movement and 
training of labor, regional problems that had risen 
during the development of under-developed areas, and 
the world unemployment situation. 


Value of ILO 


The representative of Denmark, William Borber7. 
pointed out two elements in the report, which in his 
opinion seemed to demonstrate how useful the work 
of ILO could be to the United Nations. The first was 
the Organization’s endeavor to create a type of inter- 
national official qualified to organize and undertake 
“practical technical assistance”; and the second was 
the material contained in the Report relating to the 
aboriginal population of Latin America. 


The President of the Council, James Thorn, speak- 
ing as representative of New Zealand, recalled that the 
Freedom of Association Convention was adopted by 
considerable majorities; the only fundamental opposi- 
tion having come from the employers’ group. The 
workers’ groups, with one or two exceptions, had 
voted for it. The Convention covered the rights of 
employers also to organize. This provision was in- 
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serted to establish the principle of reciprocity. How- 
ever, employers were capable of looking after them- 
selves and it was therefore the workers’ organizations 
that would be protected. The Convention did fall 
short of legislation in highly industrialized countries 
but its principles were not being implemented in more 
or less under-developed countries. It was not entirely 
satisfactory but it represented the best convention pos- 
sible in the circumstances. 


Four “Shortcomings” 


Mr. Katz-Suchy, of Poland, pointed out four “short- 
comings” of the ILO’s work. It was “unjust,” he said, 
that in an organization which professed to have as its 
aim the improvement of the living standards of the 
world’s workers, the latter should constitute only twen- 
ty-five per cent of the total representation. To satisfy 
the principle of democracy, he declared, and to ensure 
that the Organization functioned effectively, the con- 
stitution should be amended to allow equal repre- 
sentation of workers and employers. 


If workers’ groups had voted for the Freedom of 
Association Convention, this was due to the fact that 
they were not truly representative trade unions. 


Another shortcoming of the ILO, in Mr. Katz- 
Suchy’s opinion, was its failure to achieve any practi- 
cal results in the problem of equal pay for*men and 
women. A third one was to be found in the Organiza- 
tion’s publications. Although many were “valuable,” 
he admitted, yet none provided an adequate analysis 
of “those tremendous economic and social changes 
which had taken place in certain countries since the 
First World War.” 

Fourthly, Mr. Katz-Suchy charged that the Inter- 
national Labor Conference had not dealt adequately 
with the problem of employment. According to recent 
Statistics, he said, twenty-six million employees in the 
United States earned less than the minimum cost of 
living requirements. Such facts, concluded Mr. Katz- 
Suchy, could not pass unnoticed by the Organization. 


Decision 

Following a procedural debate, the Council adopted 
a Chilean resolution that made the Council “express 
its appreciation” of the Report, defeating a Polish 
amendment that would have merely “taken note” of 
the report. The vote was 15 in favor, 3 against, with 
no abstention. 
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3. Council Studies Reports of ICAO, ITU, and UPU 


Reports of three specialized agencies—the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, the Interna- 
tional Telecommunication Union and the Universal 
Postal Union—were “noted” by the Council at its 
meeting on July 14. There was no discussion at the 
plenary meeting but certain comments were made at 
the earlier consideration in the Economic Committee. 


ICAO Report 


The ICAO report, Mr. Leroy Stinebower, of the 
United States, complained, demanded great familiarity 
with the structure of the Organization and did not 
lay sufficient emphasis on aspects of work such as 
rescue at sea. He felt, therefore, that advantage 
should be taken of the offer by the ICAO representa- 
tive to submit future reports in such a form as would 
enable the Council to form a correct impression of 
the Organization’s work. Mr. Corley Smith, of the 
United Kingdom, protested against the method of 
distributing the documents. The supply of six copies 
to each delegation at Lake Success was not adequate. 
On the other hand, James Plimsoll, of Australia, said 
that ICAO should not be left with the impression that 
the Council desired to receive a complete and special 
report, the compilation of which would entail great 
expenditure and a considerable increase in the staff. 

Mr. Stinebower maintained, however, that the 
ICAO report had treated co-ordination with the 
United Nations in a rather piecemeal fashion. He 
advocated consecutive accounts of the practical work 
done by the agency so that the Council might get 
a clear picture of the world air navigation question. 

The Committee then adopted, by 14 votes to none, 
with 2 abstentions (U.S.S.R. and _ Byelorussian 
S.S.R.), a draft resolution whereby the Council would 
“take note” of the Report, and request the Secretary- 
General to transmit to the ICAO the records of the 


discussions. 


ITU Report 


The Committee considered next the report of the 
International Telecommunication Union. Bernard 
Toussaint, of France, criticised the great number and 
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length of meetings and the expansion of the Union’s 
Secretariat as a result of Atlantic City Conference 
decisions. This entailed an increase in expenditure. 
France, in view of foreign exchange shortage, could 
not continue indefinitely to increase its contributions 
to the various international organizations. Further- 
more, he said, it was essential that the Union follow 
the example of the other specialized agencies by 
drawing up an annual budget which could be dis- 
cussed in advance by Member states, instead of living 
as hitherto on Swiss Government advances, which 
were subsequently repaid without any really effective 
control being exercised over their expenditure. 

In reply, Mr. von Ernst, representative of the ITU, 
said that since the Atlantic City Conference, the 
annual budget of the Union had increased from 
$150,000 to $1,000,000. This was for two reasons: 
the adoption of five official languages in place of one, 
French; and the multiplicity of the new and extremely 
complex tasks which the Union was now called upon 
to fulfil. The Union, however, by virtue of the At- 
lantic City Convention, did have an annual budget, 
and had shown a laudable firmness in allocating 
credits. But, Mr. von Ernst said, it was impossible 
to estimate the length of meetings. Member govern- 
ments should give their representatives instructions 
to limit the frequency and duration of meetings. He 
hoped, however, that once the reorganization stage 
was over, the Union would be able to accomplish its 


task at less cost. 


UPU Report 


After unanimously adopting a draft resolution for 
the ITU report similar to that for the ICAO report, 
the Economic. Committee took up the report of the 
Universal Postal Union. Mr. Toussaint congratu- 
lated the UPU on the “excellent results” it had 
achieved without involving the members in excessive 
expenditure. The Committee then unanimously 
adopted the standard draft resolution. 

These resolutions of the Economic Committee were 
approved by the Economic and Social Council on 
July 14 without discussion. 
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4. Plans for Coca-Leaf Inquiry 


The forthcoming Commission of Inquiry on coca- 
leaf chewing will extend its work to Bolivia, accord- 
ing to a resolution adopted by the Economic and 
Social Council on July 23. This recommendation 
will now go to the General Assembly for approval. 

Originally, the Commission planned to visit only 
Peru but the Bolivian Government asked that the 
inquiry be extended to that country as well. The 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs had recommended 
the extension. 

At the Council meeting, Dr. W. B. Sutch, of New 
Zealand, moved approval of this recommendation and 
of a request to the General Assembly to appropriate, 
before September 30, 1949, the additional funds that 
would be necessary for at least three months’ field 
work in Bolivia and Peru and the preparation of the 
report. 

Paul Astapenko, of the Byelorussian S.S.R., sup- 
ported by Anatoli G. Koulagenkov, of the U.S.S.R., 
opposed the expenditure of any funds beyond those 
already provided. Extra funds, if necessary, should 
be provided by governments which would benefit from 
the Commission’s work, argued Mr. Astapenko. Seri- 
ous apprehension, he said, was being aroused by the 
continually increasing number and cost of subsidiary 
organs of the Council. 

The Chairman of the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs, Stane Krasovec, said that it was in the interests 
of the entire world that there should be an adequate 
investigation into the habit of chewing the coca-leaf 
and the possibilities of limiting the production of this 
narcotic raw material. The Commission, he added, 
regarded the proposed inquiry as a step in the progress 
towards a new unified convention on narcotic drugs. 


Further, the coca-leaf problem which concerned not 
only Peru and Bolivia but also Argentina, Brazil, 
Colombia and Ecuador, was by no means simply a 
regional problem. 

Mr. Rundall, of the United Kingdom, felt that 
there was no need for the Commission to study the 
medical aspects of the problem in Bolivia as well as 
in Peru, because the physiological effects of chewing 
the coca-leaf were doubtless the same in both coun- 
tries. 

The Council then voted 12 to 3, with 2 absten- 
tions, for a resolution: 


® recording its satisfaction at the declaration made 
to the Commission on Narcotic Drugs by the repre- 
sentatives of Bolivia and Peru of the willingness of 
their respective Governments to grant the Commission 
of Inquiry all assistance and facilities for the success- 
ful performance of its mission; 


© requesting members of the Commission to start 
work in Peru not later than the second week of Sep- 
tember this year; 


e endorsing the opinion of the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs that the means be given to the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry to extend its investigations to Bolivia 
and to carry out its tasks satisfactorily; and 


© requesting the General Assembly to appropriate, 
before September 30, 1949, the additional funds 
necessary to enable the Commission to spend at least 
3 months in Bolivia and Peru and to prepare a report 
on its work after it had concluded its field investiga- 
tions. 


5. Fiscal Commission’s Work Program Endorsed 


After rejecting without debate a U.S.S.R. proposal 
to abolish the Fiscal Commission, by a vote of 15 to 
2 with 1 abstention, the Economic and Social Council 
at its meeting of July 22 endorsed the program of 
work proposed by the Commission and approved the 
resolutions it had recommended. The U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal had originally been made before the Council’s 
Economic Committee, where it had also been de- 
feated. It was advanced on the grounds that the Com- 
mission had held no meeting in 1948 and could not 
be expected to yield positive results except perhaps 
in fields which were covered by other organs of the 
United Nations, such as the Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission. 
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During the Economic Committee’s meetings on July 
6 and 19, Frank Moscoso, of Brazil, and Miss Hamp- 
ton, of New Zealand, endorsed the work of the Fiscal 
Commission, especially its study of the effects of taxa- 
tion on international trade and investment, of fiscal 
measures to prevent depression and its work in render- 
ing technical assistance to Member Governments on 
request. Leroy D. Stinebower, of the United States, 
in opposing the U.S.S.R. resolution, considered that 
the usefulness of the Commission’s work had been 
established, that it had worked on a high technical 
level, and that its debates had been conducted under 
the skillful leadership of its Chairman, who was also 
the U.S.S.R. representative. 
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René de la Charriére, of France, stressed the work 
accomplished by the Commission in the field of double 
taxation, while the United Kingdom representative, F. 
A. Warner, contended that the Commission’s work 
was of great value, though necessarily often of a slow 
and painstaking character. 

A. P. Morozov, of the U.S.S.R., clarified the pro- 
posal by explaining that the work of the Secretariat 
in the field of the Commission should in no way be 
affected by the proposed abolition of the Commission 
itself, which was rather predicated on its overlapping 
with other United Nations organs. As against this 
latter criticism, B. P. Adarkar, of India, expressed the 
view that the Commission had performed its task no 
less ably than other Commissions, nor was it the only 
Council organ against which the charge of overlapping 
work could be brought—a point which was supported 
by P. Y. Tsao, of China. Further, there were certain 
aspects of the Commission’s work, such as the ques- 
tion of tax evasion and the problem of taxation of 
international investment, with which no other com- 
mission could deal. To these two subjects, Mr. Mos- 
coso added those of taxation technique and the ad- 
ministrative implications of fiscal policy. The Com- 
mission had also made a special study of the problems 
of technical assistance in its field and the economic 
aspects of international tax agreements. 

George Hakim, of Lebanon, noting that the Com- 
mission had held only two sessions, one in 1947 and 
one in 1949, felt that much fruitful work still re- 
mained to be done by it. 

The Committee rejected the Soviet proposal by 15 
votes to 2 with 1 abstention. It then proceeded to the 
consideration of_a series of draft resolutions prepared 
by the Fiscal Commission. 

The first of these embodied the program of work 
recommended to the Secretariat (see BULLETIN, vol. 


VI, no. 4). This resolution was adopted by the same 
vote with only two modifications: one eliminating the 
demand for the preparation of a Public Finance Sur- 
vey for every one of the 59 Member countries, and 
the other providing that studies of fiscal measures to 
prevent depressions and of the economic effects of 
taxes should be undertaken only at the instance of 
other organs of the United Nations more directly con- 
cerned with the underlying policy questions. 


The Economic and Social Council adopted the work 
program resolution in its amended form by a vote of 
15 to none with 3 abstentions. 

By the same division, the Council adopted a resolu- 
tion recommending that Member governments actively 
follow a policy of negotiating, wherever appropriate, 
bilateral agreements for the avoidance of double taxa- 
tion and fiscal evasion. 

A further resolution recommended by the Commis- 
sion calling on Member governments to expedite their 
replies to inquiries, questionnaires and requests for 
documents and information addressed to them by the 
Secretariat on fiscal matters was endorsed by the same 
vote. It is understood, the resolution provided, that 
Member governments will furnish only such informa- 
tion as is generally available in accordance with their 
regulations. 

Finally, the Council decided by a similar vote to 
transmit to the Trusteeship Council without comment 
certain modifications of fiscal questions contained in 
its provisional questionnaire which had been pro- 
posed by the Fiscal Commission. 


The Fiscal Commission’s recommendation to admit 
the International Fiscal Association and the Interna- 
tional Public Finance Institute to consultative status in 
category “B” had been approved by the Council at its 
eighth session. 


6. Publication of NGO Handbook Postponed 


The Economic and Social Council decided on July 
28 to request the Secretary-General to postpone pub- 
lication of a handbook on the non-governmental or- 
ganizations with consultative status which had been 
expected to appear in August or September of this 
year. He was also asked to submit detailed 
plans to the next session on the possible scope and 
contents of such a handbook, together with a state- 
ment of the financial implications of the project. 

Support for a proposal to this effect submitted by 
the Committee on Non-Governmental Organizations 
came from Fernand Dehousse (BELGIUM), Jacques 
Devinat (FRANCE) and Walter M. Kotschnig 
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(UNiTED States). The two latter representatives 
made the point that the Council would at its next ses- 
sion revise the consultative status of non-governmental 
organizations. Publication of the handbook before 
this session would therefore make the Council’s task 
of reconsidering their status more difficult, since it 
would in a way confirm the present status of these 
bodies. 

Mr. Devinat urged postponement on the ground 
that only an English version had been proposed for 
the year 1949, instead of there being both a French 
and English version. 

Arguments against postponement came from Dr. 
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E. Ronald Walker (AUSTRALIA), Mr. Rudzinski 
(POLAND), Mr. Zonov (U.S.S.R.) and F. B. A. 
Rundall (UNITED KINGDOM). The first three made 
the point that if the Council were going to reconsider 
the status of non-governmental organizations, it 
would require more information for this than was at 
present available. A handbook published as soon as 
possible would provide such information in an easily 
accessible form. 

Mr. Rudzinski proposed an amendment calling for 
the deletion of the entire reference in the NGO Com- 
mittee’s proposal whereby the Council would ask the 
Secretary-General to postpone publication of the 
handbook. This amendment, however, was rejected. 





So was an amendment by Mr. Chang, of China. 
He wanted to delete the words “postpone publication 
of the handbook” from the proposal. Stating that 
the Council had not requested the Secretary-General 
to produce the handbook, he contended that the 
purpose of the proposal before the Council was not 
to postpone publication but to enable the Commit- 
tee on Non-Governmental Organizations to do further 
work necessary before publication. 

The Council then adopted the proposal submitted 
to it by the NGO Committee. 

(The descriptive statement on the non-governmen- 
tal organizations with consultative status will be 
issued as a document about September 15). 


7. Facilitating Freer Flow of Insecticides 


A resolution recommending that Member govern- 
ments facilitate the freer flow of insecticides to coun- 
tries which need them, was passed unanimously by 
the Economic and Social Council on July 14. Raw 
materials and equipment for production were included 
in the scope of the resolution. Governments are rec- 
ommended to take measures which they deem appro- 
priate with regard to tariffs, and import and export 
restrictions. : 

(In voting for the resolution, A. P. Morozov, of 
the U.S.S.R., wished, however, to place on record a 
resolution regarding the reference to tariffs, and import 
and export restrictions. He felt that this question fell 
solely within the jurisdiction of member States. ) 

In view of the considerable economic importance 
of developing local resources of supply in under- 
developed countries where there is an appreciable in- 


cidence of malaria, the resolution also recommended 
that technical assistance be extended by the United 


* Nations, specialized agencies and Member govern- 


ments to help meet the situation. One purpose of 
such assistance should be to encourage the production 
of basic forms of insecticides in under-developed 
countries where the necessary pre-conditions exist for 
the economical development of such production. An- 
other purpose should be to encourage the establish- 
ment of formulating plants and improvements in 
methods of application. 

In addition, the resolution called the attention of 
Members to recommendations of the World Health 
Organization on the correct labelling of insecticides. 
It also requested the Secretary-General to continue 
his study of the subject and to present a further report 
to the Council. 


8. Discussion on Appeal for Children 


Only 22 of the National Committees of last year’s 
United Nations Appeal for Children have submitted 
fully audited reports on their campaigns. Pointing 
this out at the Economic and Social Council’s meeting 
on July 8, Leroy D. Stinebower, of the United States, 
emphasized the importance of full informaton being 
submitted to the Secretary-General by December 31, 
1949. Since the campaigns had been launched in the 
name of the United Nations, compliance with reason- 
able standards of public accounting were imperative. 
Mr. Stinebower informed the Council that the United 
States Committee would submit its full accounts in 
the near future. No part of its collections would be 
used for domestic purposes. 

Dr. Sutch of New Zealand pointed out that the 
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1948 Appeal had not been conducted wholly for the 
benefit of the United Nation’s Appeal for Children. 
Part of the sums collected had been transferred to 
other charitable organizations. However, it was un- 
derstood that this should be based on United Nations 
policy. A special committee had been set up to ad- 


_ Vise the Secretary-General on implementation of the 


policy. It was the duty of the Secretary-General to 
ensure that the funds had been used for children 
regardless of political, religious or racial considera- 
tions. That was why the National Committees had 
been requested to render full account of the sums 
distributed, and the destination of those still to be 
distributed. 





Council Debates Future of ECE 


‘High-Level Consideration” of Commission’s Work 


The record, as well as the future, 
of the Economic Commission for Eu- 
repe was considered at length in a 
three-day debate of the Economic 
and Social Council. “An extremely 
thorough and detailed review and 
high-level consideration of the 
work,” was Assistant Secretary-Gen- 
eral David Owen’s description of the 
discussion which occupied four meet- 
ings beginning July 9. 


In his first statement bearing 
mainly on “the mechanics of the 
Commission,” Mr. Hector McNeil 
recalled that, at the Commission’s 
fourth session, several governments 
had urged that the Commission’s ac- 
tivities should be contracted. Such 
an attitude was not in itself a criti- 
cism of the Commission. Some of 
the Commission’s functions taken 
over from the various emergency 
economic organizations created in 
London at the end of the war, had 
been largely fulfilled, thanks in part 
to the good work done by the Com- 
mission. Further, the Commission 
had, in an explicit directive, instruct- 
ed the technical committees to ter- 
minate any activities which were no 
longer useful and to consider what 
activities needed to be undertaken 
or continued beyond 1950. And 
the Economic and Social Council 
had, in establishing the Commission, 
stated that not later than 1951 it 
should make a special review to de- 
termine whether the Commission 
should be terminated or continued, 
and if continued, what modification, 
if any, should be made in its terms 
of reference. 


Economies Urged 


By the reorganization of its ac- 
tivities and consequently of its staff, 
the Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope could and should make sub- 
stantial economies without impair- 
ing the efficiency so far displayed 
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by the technical committees, Mr. 
McNeil declared. But the Executive 
Secretary had envisaged an addi- 
tional expenditure as a result of the 
establishment of the Committee on 
Agricultural Problems. He hoped 
that the Council would not only ex- 
press its disapproval of such addi- 
tional establishment, but would in- 
struct the Executive Secretary to 
consider measures for reducing sub- 
stantially the present level of ex- 
penditure. 


Not Criticisms 


Mr. McNeil emphasized that these 
remarks were not criticisms of the 
work of the Commission which his 
Government had repeatedly praised. 
They derived from the change in 
European circumstances which had 
been stressed by several representa- 
tives at the Commission’s last ses- 
sion. 


Mr. McNeil then compared the 
present expenditure of the Commis- 
sion with those of the three func- 
tioning agencies from which it had 
taken over: the Emergency Econom- 
ic Committee for Europe, the Eu- 
ropean Coal Committee and the 
European Central Inland Transport 
Organization. The comparison was 
not favorable, Mr. McNeil said He 
hoped that because of the changed 
conditions to which he had alluded 
and the figures he. had cited, the 
Commission would bear the need 
for economy constantly in mind— 
economy, he added, not only in 
primary work but in auxiliary serv- 
ices. 


A buoyant, not to say ebullient 
extension of activities in the initial 
period was inevitable. But the ex- 
perimental period was now over. 
The expenditure of hard currency 


was a luxury few countries could 
afford, certainly not his own. Fur- 
ther, skilled manpower continued to 
be scarce. 


For these reasons it was essential 
that the Commission’s activities 
should be limited to those subjects 
on which effective international ac- 
tion could be taken at regional level 
in Europe without competing with 
the functional commissions and the 
specialized agencies in dealing with 
subjects which could only be treated 
on a world-wide basis. The idea 
that some questions which were 
world-wide in their application and 
scope could be profitably treated on 
a regional basis was demonstrably 
untrue. 


Concluding, Mr. McNeil paid a 
tribute to the economic surveys pre- 
pared by the Commission. It was 
rare indeed that within two years a 
publication gained for itself such a 
reputation. 


French Viewpoint 


Following Mr. McNeil, Georges 
Boris, of France, took the line that 
the main thing was not to realize 
economies but to garner the fruits 
of the Commission’s work in restor- 
ing economic activity. 


The report evidenced the Com- 
mission’s intense and _ systematic 
work over a wide field. Nobody 
could accuse the Commission of in- 
activity or slothfulness. The hopes 
placed on ECE had not been re- 
alized on certain points but the Com- 
mission had given very considerable 
satisfaction on others. Its failures 
sprang from the same source as in 
the case of the United Nations and 
all its subsidiary bodies, and would 
not cease until those basic causes 
had disappeared. The mistake of 
blaming the organizations instead of 
those who misused them, should be 
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avoided. To abolish the organiza- 
tion would resolve nothing, since it 
would be tantamount to throwing an 
instrument away instead of trying 
to make better use of it. 

Paying a tribute to the Economic 
Survey of Europe, he pointed out 
that the 1947 Survey had brought 
out the importance to European re- 
covery of the resumption and devel- 
opment of trade between Eastern 
and Western Europe. The Council 
was indebted to ECE for having 
convincingly demonstrated and pub- 
licized a now common idea. The 
Survey for 1948 was even better and 
more important. It was impossible 
after reading it to maintain certain 
extremist views which tended to dis- 
tort the nature and effects of the 
aid given by the United States of 
America to beneficiary countries, 
which had been enabled thereby to 
raise their production to pre-war 
levels, and even higher. 

But it was the penetrating analysis 
of the factors militating against 
equilibrium in Europe that made the 
Survey noteworthy. Unless the real 
and deep-seated causes of this lack 
of equilibrium were understood 
(slow accumulation of capital, poor 
rate of investment, especially in ag- 
riculture, the urge for  self-suffi- 
ciency, lack of specialization, want 
of co-ordination between the vari- 
ous development programs, inade- 
quate productivity) there would be 
a danger of applying false remedies 
and attacking not the root causes of 
the evils, but their effects or symp- 
toms, such as the pegging of cur- 
rencies at too high a level, or incon- 
vertibility. 


Opinion Confirmed 


Recent events had confirmed the 
accuracy of the opinion put forward 
by the Survey over three months 
ago, the view that a depression in 
America would aggravate the dollar 
problem in Europe and the rest of 
the world. 

The Survey also showed that the 
deficit in the balance of payments 
of Europe had its counterpart in a 
surplus in the United States. That 
corroborated the too often forgotten 
axiom that it was useless to search 
for remedies for a deficit without 
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realizing that a remedy must also be 
found for a surplus. 


One of the most difficult prob- 
lems of the present time was that of 
the United States of America adapt- 
ing itself to the position of a creditor 
country. 

At its last session, ECE had de- 
cided unanimously on the establish- 
ment of a permanent Committee on 
Agricultural Problems. Agriculture 
was sufficiently important to justify 
the additional expense of $11,740, 
about one per cent of the Commis- 
sion’s total budget. It was only the 
arrangement with FAO that enabled 
the figure to be kept so low. 


Effect of World Situation 


Necessarily, the evolution of the 
world economic situation affected 
ECE’s activities. ECE, for example, 
had helped Europe to strike a bal- 
ance between effective demand and 
inadequate supply for steel. But in 
1948 the sellers’ market had begun 
to change to a buyers’ market. 
Hence the question arose of the 
need for adapting ECE to the new 
tasks. But the majority of the com- 
mittees of the Commission had, in 
any case, not waited to be invited 
before beginning to reorganize and 
to examine the situation afresh. Sev- 
eral of them had become dormant, 
others, such as the Alkali Sub-Com- 
mittee, had been dissolved. The 
Coal Committee, whose allocational 
functions had decreased in impor- 
tance, had turned to the study of 
questions of utilization and classi- 
fication. 

It was possible that, following the 
revision of programs of work, in 
pursuance of the resolution of the 
last ECE session, certain simplifica- 
tions in the structure of the Com- 
mission might appear justified. It 
would, however, be premature to 
take any decisions before the work 
of revision had been completed. 

In his opinion, although the ques- 
tion of budgetary economies was im- 
portant, that of the work to be done 
was no less so. What was essential 
to discover was whether the new 
phase which had just begun, and 
which carried dangers with it and 
gave rise to some anxiety, would 


necessitate a large measure of inter- 
national co-operation or not. If not, 
then drastic budget cuts would have 
to be made and not simple cheese- 
paring measures. If, on the other 
hand, international co-operation was 
still necessary, the instruments al- 
ready available should be preserved 
and allotted other tasks. 


Dealing with the development of 
East-West trade, Mr. Boris noted 
that the idea of “multilateralization” 
was becoming increasingly accepted 
both in the East and West, side by 
side with a clearer conception of the 
limitations of strict bilateralism on 
the part of those who hitherto had 
been its enthusiastic champions. 
ECE’s Committee on the Develop- 
ment of Trade had explored several 
methods of approach, but had so 
far come up against a regrettable 
lack of willingness to co-operate. 
France declined any responsibility 
for that failure, which it refused to 
consider as final. 


Mr. Fenaux, of Belgium, pointed 
out that the economic situation had 
changed rapidly in Europe since 
the establishment of the Economic 
Commission for Europe in 1947. 
United States aid and the work of 
international bodies, particularly the 
Economic Commission for Europe, 
had done much to help improve the 
situation. 


“Inadmissible” 


Mr. Fenaux was of the opinion 
that the decisions for reorganizing 
the Commission should not be taken 
lightly. It would be inadmissible to 
retain certain committees which had 
become redundant, while urgent re- 
quirements remained to be met in 
other fields. The proposed reorgan- 
ization should also make it possible 
to achieve economies by means of a 
special effort to avoid overlapping 
within the Commission or with other 
international bodies. 

He also hoped that the obstacles 
that had arisen in the Committee on 
Trade would be overcome at the 
next session. 


Selim Sarper, of Turkey, noted 
with satisfaction that the Economic 
Commission had done useful work 
by making it possible for all Euro- 
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pean countries to collaborate and 
thus achieve appreciable results. 


His delegation also attached great 
importance to the question of East- 
West trade, and felt sure that the 
Commission had a great part to play 
in that field. 


“Streamline Organization” 


While Leroy D. Stinebower, of the 
United States, did not agree with 
Mr. McNeil that the moment had 
come to consider curtailing the work 
of ECE, he did, however, consider 
that the time was ripe to take stock 
of the situation. He hoped that 
energetic action would be taken to 
streamline the organization, not in 
any spirit of restriction, but looking 
ahead to the future. In the mean- 
time, pending the issue of an ap- 
propriate work program for the com- 
mittees after 1950, which the Execu- 
tive Secretary was required to pre- 
pare under a resolution adopted by 
ECE at its fourth session on United 
States initiative, it would be prema- 
ture for the Council to lay too much 
emphasis on the need for the Com- 
mission to reduce its activities. 

Since certain past activities of the 
Commission were to be curtailed, he 
added, the work in connection with 
the committees on the Development 
of Trade and on Agricultural Prob- 
lems, could be financed from the sav- 
ings effected thereby. 

Dr. W. B. Sutch, of New Zealand, 
expressed concern at the difficulties 
of appraising the work of the Com- 
mission. While its report recorded 
the administrative arrangements 
made and showed the machinery at 
work, he said, it did not reveal how 
far the decisions taken were put 
into practice, or the extent to which 
governments were assisted to do so. 


The information given was not 
enough to enable the Council to judge 
whether the money had been well 
spent. Much of the financial impli- 
cations of the Commission’s work 
never came up for consideration be- 
fore the Council, but was dealt with 
directly by the Fifth Committee of 
the General Assembly. He doubted 
whether his Government, although 
a member of the Council, would be 
able to express any considered and 
detailed views in the Fifth Commit- 
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tee when such questions came before 
it, because the report did not contain 
sufficiently detailed information nor 
did it bring out the policy issues 
clearly. 

The Brazilian representative, En- 
rico Penteado, thought that Dr. 
Sutch’s criticisms on the relationship 
between the Commission and the 
Council should be carefully studied. 


Reply 

Replying to the New Zealand rep- 
resentative on the form of the Com- 
mission’s report, David Owen, As- 
sistant Secretary-General, reminded 
the Council that the report was sub- 
mitted, not by the Secretariat, but 
by the Commission: itself. If the 
Council thought the report inade- 
quate, it might wish to consider how 
it should be drawn up in future. In 
addition to the Commission’s report, 
the Council had access to all docu- 
ments relating to the activities of 
the Commission, and members of 
the Secretariat stood ready to give 
any further information. The ma- 
chinery for keeping the Council 
fully informed existed, and _ the 
Council could use it as it thought fit. 


With regard to the question of 
liaison between the Commission and 
Headquarters, it should be remem- 
bered that the establishment of a 
series of regional commissions had 
laid on the Secretary-General an 
extremely complex administrative 
burden. 


While it was true that rehabilita- 
tion in Europe had been largely com- 
pleted, said B. P. Adarkar, of India, 
there still remained a large number 
of important tasks in connection 
with the reconstruction of European 
economy. Some reorganization of 
ECE’s work should now be under- 
taken to use available resources to 
the best possible effect. 

In this connection, Mr. Adarkar 
stressed the need to increase eco- 
nomic relations between more in- 
dustrialized and less-developed coun- 
tries. 


He suggested two concrete meas- 
ures: 


@ ECE could lead the way by or- 
ganizing trade missions, consisting 
of representatives from the industries 


concerned. This would not involve 
the United Nations in additional 
expenditure. 


@ The three regional economic com- 
missions might be empowered to 
exchange senior officers to study 
questions of inter-regional trade and 
to exchange experience generally. 


Oscar Schnake, of Chile, found 
the latter an interesting suggestion 
and he recalled that at the Council’s 
seventh session last year, both Chile 
and Brazil had expressed a desire for 
close collaboration between all the 
regional commissions. He also drew 
the attention of the Council to the 
possible dangers resulting from de- 
velopment in the European countries 
in the direction of self-sufficiency for 
he was convinced that solidarity of 
purpose alone could make it possible 
for the countries of the whole world 
to develop harmoniously. The de- 
velopment of Latin America would 
be impossible if there was a contin- 
uation of the tendency towards the 
economic development of overseas 
dependencies of European countries 
and towards the transfer to those 
dependencies of the centre of pro- 
duction of certain raw materials for 
which Latin America was at present 
the main source. 


Caution Urged 


While he shared Mr. McNeil’s 
view that useless expenditure should 
be avoided, Mr. Schnake warned 
against an attempt to achieve econ- 
omies for economy’s sake. Nor 
should all regional commissions be 
treated alike. Although the expen- 
diture of ECE might gradually de- 
crease, other commissions in regions 
in process of development would 
probably have to face considerably 
higher expenditure for a certain 
period. 


The Economic Survey—a_ well- 
prepared and interesting document 
providing much useful statistical ma- 
terial—said Mr. Juliusz Katz-Suchy, 
of Poland, contained important data 
on the unequal development as be- 
tween countries of Eastern and 
Western Europe and between those 
of Europe as a whole and the United 
States of America. The inequalities 
showed a tendency to increase rather 
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than to diminish, and the report in- 
dicated the immense possibilities 
which would be open to Europe if 
the economic relations within it 
could be co-ordinated so that invest- 
ment and production in Western 
Europe were planned in accordance 
with the needs of Europe as a whole. 


The Survey showed the impressive 
progress in economic reconstruction 
and development achieved in the 
Soviet Union and the popular de- 
mocracies of Eastern Europe in spite 
of devastation due to the war, and 
the difficulties they had encountered 
in obtaining loans and credits, or 
even essential imports, in return for 
their own exports. It pointed, too, 
to the fact that despite the extension 
of trade and increase in production 
in 1948, reconstruction was being 
handicapped, and indeed distorted, 
by the division of Europe. Thus, in 
spite of a fairly substantial increase 
in industrial production in 1948 ex- 
isting disparities in the extent to 
which resources were matched with 
capital equipment in different areas 
were widening. 


Differences in Development 


Whereas in Poland and_ the 
U.S.S.R. notable results had been 
seen in reconstruction and develop- 
ment, Mr. Katz-Suchy added, the 
year 1948 and the first months of 
1949 had witnessed quite a different 
development in the countries which 
had harnessed their economies to that 
of the United States. Those coun- 
tries began to show the first signs of 
unemployment and an inability to 
find sufficient markets for exports to 
balance essential imports from the 
dollar area. 


Among its conclusions the Survey 
noted “the failure to utilize the post- 
war opportunities of a unified devel- 
opment of Europe” and “the failure 
to develop those complementary 
trading relations which would aid 
the various national economies to 
overcome the present weakness and 
their abnormal dependence on out- 
side support.” It also spoke of “the 
present trend in the direction of pos- 
itive acts of interference and restric- 
tion of trade.” 
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The cost of the Marshall Plan and 
of the discriminatory policy govern- 
ing it were described in the Report 
in moderate yet impressive terms: 
“Increasing political tension which, 
although its economic consequences 
may not have been fully felt so far, 
is bound to retard future progress if 
the division of Europe is intensified.” 


Marshall Plan Criticized 


It was evident that ECE could not 
carry out its task in a situation in 
which a considerable part of Europe 
had become dependent on the Mar- 
shall Plan. The Commission could 
unquestionably be proud of certain 
achievements which, though modest, 
represented a contribution towards 
the reconstruction of Europe, and set 
an example of fruitful international 
co-operation. But in the light of 
overall European problems, _ this 
could only be considered as marginal. 
Every effort to direct the attention 
of the Commission to fundamental 
problems had been frustrated by cer- 
tain members who had sought to 
limit the Commission’s work to sec- 
ondary problems. Increased United 
States interference in the economic 
life of Europe had resulted in certain 
European problems being examined, 
from the point of view not of Europ- 
ean interests, but of the economic 
and political interests of the United 
States. The remedies for the Com- 
mission’s weaknesses were not to be 
found in the reduction of expendi- 
ture, but in the return of European 
countries to sound economic prin- 
ciples and to concentration on Eu- 
ropean economic problems. 

Mr. Katz-Suchy hailed the estab- 
lishment of the committees on trade 
and agriculture as the most import- 
ant decisions of the Commission. 
The Committee on Development of 
Trade, he said, should not be led 
aside by secondary questions and mi- 
nor technical problems, but should 
concentrate on the main problem of 
removing every obstacle impeding 
the full development of intra-Eu- 
ropean trade including the discrim- 
inatory policy of the United States 
of America. To increase European 








exchanges was the best way of stim- 
ulating European development and 
remedying the world economic situ- 
ation. 

The Soviet Union and the popular 
democracies of Eastern Europe had 
consistently shown their desire for 
the extension and increase of eco- 
nomic collaboration between the 
countries of Europe, within the 
framework of the Commission, as 
well as with the other countries of 
the world, and had declared their 
readiness to help to discover a solu- 
tion to all existing problems. 

Western Europe had to choose be- 
tween two alternatives: the develop- 
ment of commercial relations with 
Eastern Europe on the basis of mu- 
tual interests, which would lead to a 
balanced European economy and 
raise living standards throughout the 
world, or blind economic allegiance 
to the United States of America, 
which would make them an anti- 
crisis buffer for that country and 
bring down on them all the conse- 
quences of American economic fluc- 
tuations. 


Opinion of U.S.S.R. 


Stating that the Commission had 
done extremely interesting work 
which deserved high praise, Amazasp 
Arutiunian, of the U.S.S.R., felt 
nevertheless that both the machinery 
of the Commission and the Secretar- 
iat serving it had grown too large. 
The Commission had set up too 
many working parties. Quantity did 
not ensure high quality; on the con- 
trary it often resulted in poorer qual- 
ity. 

Further, these subsidiary bodies 
had often been carrying out what 
they had not been set up to do and 
made numerous requests for infor- 
mation from governments. Immense 
work was required to answer these 
requests. 

There followed from this the ques- 
tion of rearranging the organization 
of the Commission in order to pre- 
vent unnecessary expenditure. 

Further, abolition of some of the 
Commission’s subsidiary bodies was 
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essential to avoid unnecessary ex- 
penditure. 

However, if Mr. McNeil’s prin- 
ciple of urging economy for the sake 
of economy were applied, some of 
the Commission’s useful, as well as 
its unnecessary, activities would come 
to an end. A balance should be 
struck between the need to reduce 
the number of meetings of subsidiary 
bodies and the need to solve the es- 
sential problems which were the sub- 
jects of resolutions passed by the 
Commission or by the Council. But 
the Commission had disregarded 
many of these essential problems and 
had devoted attention to minor and 
often insignificant matters, which ac- 
counted for the heavy expenses in- 
curred by the Commission. The re- 
sponsibility for that lay with the 
French, the United Kingdom, and, 
last but not least, the United States 
Government. 

One of the essential problems 
which there was a tendency to disre- 
gard was that of developing intra- 
European trade. As shown in the 
Economic Survey of Europe in 1948, 
the volume of trade between Eastern 
and Western Europe in 1948 had 
been less than half the 1938 volume. 


Intra-Regional Trade 


He had found Mr. Schnake’s ref- 
erence to the growth of self-suffi- 
ciency in Europe strange, since he 
did not believe that any European 
government, least of all the Govern- 
ment of Poland, wanted the cessa- 
tion of trade between Europe and 
other continents. Mr. Arutiunian 
cited the reaction of “another gov- 
ernment” to the negotiations of the 
Governments of Argentina and the 
United Kingdom about developing 
trade between their countries. The 
U.S.S.R. Government desired an ex- 
pansion of intra-European trade, but 
did not want the cessation of trade 
between Europe and the rest of the 
world. 

The problem of the restoration of 
intra-European trade to its pre-war 
level was the primary problem for 
Europe, added Mr. Arutiunian. Un- 
less it were solved, several countries 
would not be able to solve their eco- 
nomic difficulties. The task of the 
Commission was to eliminate ob- 
stacles to that trade. 
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He greatly regretted that the Com- 
mittee on the Development of Trade, 
as a result of pressure exercised by 
the United States Government, had 
taken no steps towards abolishing the 
discrimination against the U.S.S.R. 
and other democratic countries of 
Eastern Europe. 

Several constructive U.S.S.R. pro- 
posals to increase the efficacy of the 
Committee and so make easier a sat- 
isfactory expansion of intra-Europ- 
ean trade had been rejected by the 
majority of the Commission headed 
by the United States and the United 
Kingdom. France, while not extreme 
in its attitude towards the Soviet 
Union proposals, had also voted 
against them. 


Unemployment Problem 


Mr. Arutiunian also deplored the 
tendency to disregard rising unem- 
ployment in thirteen or fourteen 
countries of Western Europe. His 
Government had placed this problem 
on the agenda of the Commission's 
fourth session, but the majority had 
decided to take no action. 

Noting with satisfaction that the 
Economic Survey of Europe in 1948 
was an interesting report and that it 
had thrown light on several economic 
problems which doubtless many gov- 
ernments had hoped would not be 
mentioned, he felt, however, that it 
had several defects. In particular he 
deprecated the choice of 1940 as the 
base year for index numbers for the 
U.S.S.R. and of 1938 as the base 
year for the index numbers of other 
countries. This meant that the index 
numbers for the U.S.S.R. were re- 
lated to its pre-war production peak 
and those for Western European 
countries to a year of relatively low 
output. 

The Department of Economic Af- 
fairs at Lake Success, however, had 
properly chosen 1937 as base year in 
its World Economic Report. On that 
basis, it had concluded that in 1948 
production was below the pre-war 
level in Western European countries, 
but in the U.S.S.R. it had exceeded 
pre-war levels. The Survey, on the 
contrary, created the impression that 
production in nearly all European 
countries was above the pre-war lev- 
el. Certain illusions were welcome 
to those who wished to see reality 


disguised, but the Secretariat should 
try to avoid creating them. 

In a second speech, Mr. McNeil 
said it was clear that the majority of 
the Council was in favor of reorgan- 
izing the machinery of the Commis- 
sion in order to avoid extravagance. 

What he had said, however, did 
not mean that his Government be- 
lieved that the Commission itself 
should be wound up in the near fu- 
ture. On the contrary, he would op- 
pose any such action. The discus- 
sion, however, had made it clear that 
the Commission had completed many 
of the tasks which it had been set up 
to carry out, that many of its activi- 
ties should be terminated, and that 
many of its subsidiary bodies were 
no longer necessary. 

He was not advocating economy 
merely for the sake of economy, but 
he was opposed to extravagance 
merely for the sake of extravagance. 
He referred in this regard to the 
number of menibers of the Research 
and Planning Division of the Com- 
mission, which he said was approxi- 
mately equal to the whole economic 
staff of the League of Nations during 
its busiest period. He agreed, of 
course, that the Commission did 
some work which the League had 
not undertaken. 


Reducing Expenses 


A reduction in the quantity of the 
Commission’s work and an improve- 
ment in its quality, he hoped, would 
make possible a reduction in his 
country’s and other countries’ finan- 
cial commitments in respect of the 
Commission. The argument that 
those expenses were small in com- 
parison to the total expenditure of 
the whole United Nations organiza- 
tion was not valid. 

In regard to Mr. Arutiunian’s 
criticisms of the choice of 1938 and 
1940 as base years for index num- 
bers in the Economic Survey of Eu- 
rope in 1948, he recalled what Mr. 
Kaldor, Director of the Research and 
Planning Division of the Commis- 
sion, had said: the index numbers for 
U.S.S.R. and those for western Eu- 
ropean countries were not exactly 
comparable, but were the best com- 
parison which he could secure since 
the base-year in each case was the 
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last full pre-war year. Mr. McNeil 
thought that the choice of those base 
years was not unfair. 

The establishment of comple- 
mentary and perfectly balanced trad- 
ing processes in Europe would make 
it difficult, if not impossible, for the 
Continent to engage in trade with the 
outside world. For the United King- 
dom, such a development would be 
politically as well as economically 
unattractive. From the point of view 
of Europe as a whole, it would be 
economically undesirable. In this 
respect, the Survey had failed to 
acknowledge that Europe could bene- 
fit from increased trade with the 
sterling area as a whole 

However, the United Kingdom 
Government was most anxious for 
an increase in intra-European trade, 
although it might differ from other 
governments on the methods to be 
employed. There was no reason why 
bilateral agreements should not be 
extended into trilateral and multi- 
lateral agreements. It was, more- 
over, also the avowed intention of a 
number of governments, including 
the United States Government. 


Trade Discrimination 


Mr. McNeil admitted that to a 
certain extent the United Kingdom 
did practise discrimination in its ex- 
ports to Eastern Europe, but not 
trade discrimination, only a security 
or strategic discrimination. He would 
be surprised if there was any export- 
ing country which did not impose 
similar restrictions. He cited figures 
to show there was no justification for 
arguing that his Government sought 
to oppose the development of trade 
relations between Eastern and West- 
ern Europe. 

The relatively high rate of capital 
formation in Western Europe, said 
Mr. McNeil, was largely due to the 
fact that the countries of Western 
Europe had accepted generous Mar- 
shall aid, and in the case of his own 
country, generous aid from Canada; 
that had permitted a degree of 
capital investment denied to the 
countries which had declined Mar- 
shall aid. The Polish representative 
could not have his argument both 
ways. If he wished to stress the 
magnificent progress in his country, 
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he could not complain at the inade- 
quate capital investment. 

On the subject of unemployment 
Mr. McNeil felt that any increase in 
unemployment was serious and could 
not be ignored by the Council. In 
the United Kingdom, however, un- 
employment was still of a transitional 
nature and could not be regarded as 
“cyclical.” 


Polish Comments 


Taking up some of these points, 
Mr. Katz-Suchy emphasized first that 
the work of the Commission’s tech- 
nical committees was to be reviewed, 
and until the review had been com- 
pleted, the Council could not decide 
on the liquidation of any of the tech- 
nical committees. 

As to discriminatory trade prac- 
tices, he had not accused any Eu- 
ropean country of applying them as 
yet, but had only spoken of those 
already applied by the United States 
of America and their probable ex- 
tension to the economic policy of 
European countries. The argument 
that such discrimination was for se- 
curity reasons had been weighed in 
the balance and found wanting. If 
penicillin equipment were to be con- 
sidered as military supplies, so could 
every other commodity. 

Mr. Katz-Suchy also maintained 
that while there was regular and 
planned economic progress in East- 
ern Europe, there were signs of 
chaos in Western Europe. That was 
a conclusion which could not be 
avoided on a careful and impartial 
reading of the Survey. 

Mr. Katz-Suchy also pointed to 
trade agreements signed or under 
negotiation between Poland and 
Czechoslovakia and various Latin 
American countries. The basis of all 
those agreements was a recognition 
of the importance of mutual aid to 
quicken economic development. 
They were in no way based on the 
domination of one continent by an- 
other. 

On the Marshall Plan, Mr. Boris 
referred to “a certain propaganda” to 
the effect that Marshall Aid would 
mean. an invasion of Europe by 
American products, and reduce Eu- 
rope to semi-colonial exploitation at 
the hands of the United States. The 





Economic Survey showed, however, 
that the United States was financing 
a program the object of which was 
to reduce the volume of its own ex- 
ports. That fact was beginning to be 
very generally recognized in the 
countries of Western Europe, and 
had done much to allay the pas- 
sionate controversies centering round 
the Marshall Plan. 

As to the Committee on Trade 
Development, Mr. Boris said that as 
long as members of the Committee 
treated one another politely, but 
without giving anything away, for 
lack of an agreed approach, it would 
be impossible to decide what types 
of goods were exchangeable, or to 
draw up import and export programs 
acceptable to all parties. 


Different Views on Essentials 


In a second speech, Mr. Arutiunian 
stated that although he and the 
United Kingdom _ representative 
agreed that the activities of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe 
should be limited in order to achieve 
budgetary economies, they seemed to 
differ as to what was essential. Mr. 
McNeil was cool to the establishment 
of the Committee on the Develop- 
ment of Trade, and wished the Com- 
mission to concentrate on minor 
questions, such as inquiries, question- 
naires, reports, etc. As to discrimi- 
natory trade practices, it was well 
known, Mr. Arutiunian said, that 
the United States had transmitted to 
Marshall Plan countries a secret list 
of commodities which should not be 
exported to Eastern Europe or the 
Soviet Union. The fact of discrimi- 
nation was borne out by the curve of 
trade between the United Kingdom 
and Eastern Europe over the past 
two years. The reason why the 
United Kingdom limited exports to 
Eastern Europe was pressure from 
the United States of America. 

The results of the Marshall Plan 
were an incontestable rise of unem- 
ployment in Western Europe, and a 
failure to solve even the balance of 
payments problem. 

On this Mr. McNeil retorted that 
neither he nor his Government were 
disillusioned with Marshall aid. Any 
dispassionate study of the facts 
would reveal the contribution that 
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the Marshall Plan had made to the 
economy of Europe. But for it the 
United Kingdom’s balance of pay- 
ments would have been much more 
unfavorable. 

The diminution in actual pur- 
chases by the Soviet Union from the 
United Kingdom was due to the fact 
that the Soviet Union had decided 
to use the sterling it obtained to pur- 
chase rubber, wool, tin and other 
commodities in other parts of the 
sterling area outside Europe. If the 
Soviet Union decided to pay in gold 
for the purchases from the United 
Kingdom, that would be most ac- 
ceptable to his Government. 


Criticism of Publicity Services 


Earlier, in urging economies in 
ECE’s expenditure, Mr. McNeil 
drew the Council’s attention to a 
publication, entitled ECE in Action, 
printed in the United States and 
involving dollar expenditure. Its 
“swaggering tone and departures 
from accuracy were such as would 
shock the Council,” he said. The 
pamphlet could only convey an 
exaggerated impression of what the 
Economic Commission for Europe 
was doing. There was no reason to 
strive to give such an impression; the 
Economic Commission for Europe 
could stand on its own merits. He 
criticized the inclusion of the photo- 
graph of a Swiss dam constructed 
long before ECE was founded. The 
pamphlet’s reference to the Commis- 
sion’s predecessor organizations was 


grudging, uncharitable and belated. 

Mr. McNeil also deprecated the 
practice which had grown up in 
Geneva, whereby the information 
services published releases on sub- 
jects under discussion in private ses- 
sion, without the approval of the 
committee or working party con- 
cerned. 

Stating that ECE in Action was 
prepared by the Information Centre 
and not by the Commission’s Sec- 
retariat, Mr. Arutiunian, of the 
U.S.S.R., remarked that many of the 
publications of the Department of 
Public Information looked more like 
tourist pamphlets than publications 
of the United Nations Secretariat. 
They bore the imprint of the strident 
advertizing practice peculiar to the 
United States of America. Proper 
understanding of the United Nations’ 
objectives and activities would not be 
promoted by issuing publications 
designed only to capture the atten- 
tion of sensation-loving people, he 
said. The information services of the 
United Nations Secretariat ought to 
be at a higher level than they were. 

Mr. Fenaux, of Belgium, also sug- 
gested that expenditure be curtailed 
on publications like the pamphlet 
mentioned by Mr. McNeil, rather 
than on the Commission’s docu- 
ments, such as the Economic Survey 
of Europe, which were not published 
simultaneously in both French and 
English. Mr. Boris of France sup- 
ported this point. 

The Chilean representative, Oscar 
Schnake, observed that up to the 


present no money had been spent on 
genuinely helpful publicity for Latin 
America which sometimes felt her- 
self to be “the Cinderella of United 
Nations publicity.” The United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies 
should make their work in the vari- 
ous regions known in the countries 
of the whole world. 

The pamphlet, ECE in Action, re- 
plied David Owen, Assistant Secre- 
tary for Economic Affairs, had been 
produced by the United Nations De- 
partment of Public Information, but 
as a senior officer of the United Na- 
tions, he would not disclaim respon- 
sibility for it. There might be differ- 
ences of opinion with respect to the 
illustrations used, but the contents of 
the publication did not contain any 
misrepresentations of fact; nor were 
they ungenerous to the Commission’s 
predecessors. 


Council Resolution 


At the conclusion of the debate, 
the Council decided unanimously to 
“take note” of the Commission’s re- 
port. By the same resolution, it ap- 
proved the establishment of the 
Committee on the Development of 
Trade and of the Committee on Agri- 
cultural Problems within the frame- 
work of ECE. At the same time, it 
decided that it did not, for the 
present, require ECE to submit in- 
terim reports to each Council session. 
It was left to the Commission’s dis- 
cretion to submit such additional 
reports. 





21 Technical Assistance Fellowships Awarded 


As part of the United Nations 
technical assistance program for 
1949, the Economic Affairs Depart- 
ment has awarded fellowships to 21 
candidates nominated by 12 Member 
Governments: Bolivia 2, Brazil 3, 
Burma 1, China 3, Ecuador 1, 
Guatemala 1, Haiti 2, India 2, 
Philippines 1, Syria 2, Thailand 1, 
Venezuela 2. 

This group will study advanced 
techniques applicable to the eco- 
nomic development of their countries 
in the United States, Netherlands, 
France and Belgium. Many of these 
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fellowship holders will attend the 
forthcoming United Nations Scienti- 
fic Conference on the Conserva- 
tion and Utilization of Resources 
(UNSCCUR) which is scheduled to 
take place from August 17 to 
September 6 at Lake Success. 

The fellowships available in 1949 
will be from of three to six months’ 
duration. They are open to men and 
women who have had considerable 
experience in activities related to the 
economic development of their coun- 
tries and in other technical fields, and 


preferably to those who are now en- 
gaged in such activities and who, 
after completion of their period of 
study, would return to those fields in 
their countries. 

To date, 160 nominations have 
been received, but funds available 
for 1949 will only permit the award 
of about 50 fellowships. The candi- 
dates are selected on individual merit 
but the number of awards to any one 
country is limited in order to ensure 
an adequate geographical distribu- 
tion. 
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Dr. José Martinez, Prof. Donnedieu de Vabres, Dr. J. M. Kumarappa, Dr. Denis Carroll, Mr. Sanford Bates, and Prof. Thorsten Sellin. 


Crime Prevention, Treatment of Offenders 


Important Recommendations by Committee of Experts 


Six leading criminologists from as many countries 
have made important recommendations for United 
Nations activities in the field of prevention of crime 
and treatment of offenders. 

The six experts concluded a week-long session at 
Lake Success during which projects already under 
preparation by the Social Defence Section of the 
United Nations Secretariat were reviewed and sugges- 
tions made for planning future policy. 

A number of essential studies, notably the prepara- 
tion of codes of minimum international standards for 
the treatment of prisoners and persons under arrest 
who are awaiting trial or sentence, were recommended. 

As a general principle, the group held, the Sec- 
retariat should devote itself to the collection of infor- 
mation on the experience of different countries with 
respect to preventive measures—such information, for 
example, as would help early detection of potential 
delinquents or the prevention of return to criminal 
activities by persons previously convicted. 

In accordance with earlier directives of the Social 
Commission and the Economic and Social Council, 
the working program of the Secretariat in this field al- 
ready includes a study of nine topics. Four of these 
have been begun and are partly completed. These 
concern juvenile delinquency, medical psychiatric and 
social examination of offenders, probation, and crimi- 
nal statistics. While approving the selection of these 
subjects for immediate study, the committee of experts 
recommended that, for practical reasons, top priority 
should also be given to the study of the following sub- 
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jects: the problem of the detention of adults prior to 
sentence, open penal and correctional institutions, 
parole and after-care, and the selection and training 
of personnel for penal and correctional institutions. 

In addition the group suggested a number of other 
essential studies that might be undertaken as a long- 
range program. These include inquiries into govern- 
mental action for assistance to the dependents of 
prisoners, studies on the role of prison labor, capitai 
and corporal punishment, and, among others, on 
police activities positively directed at the prevention of 
crime. This latter subject refers to educational, recrea- 
tional, and social service programs carried out directly 
by the police, for example the United States Crime 
Prevention Bureau, which is attached to the police. 

In its work, the Secretariat is to seek the co-opera- 
tion and assistance of other competent international 
organizations as well as of national working groups. 
The Committee suggested that the United Nations also 
consider organizing competitions and offering awards 
for the best research studies on chosen topics. It also 
recommended that a permanent advisory group in 
the field of prevention of crime meet at least once a 
year. 

Further recommendations made by the group in- 
cluded the issuance of an annual report on legislative 
and administrative measures taken by Member gov- 
ernments in the field of crime prevention; the publica- 
tion of a periodical journal on current developments; 
the annual convening of some regional conferences 
and the holding of a world conference every five years; 
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and the continuance of technical assistance by the 
United Nations to help countries improve their meth- 
ods of penal administration by putting consultants at 
their disposal, granting fellowships, and organizing 
seminars for the training of competent staffs. 

The six criminologists were unanimous in recogniz- 
ing the need for international minimum standards in 
the field of treatment of offenders. Expressing the 
hope that the experience gained by the Secretariat in 
the study of the problem would eventually lead to a 
series of international conventions, declarations and 
recommendations, the group recommended: 


(1) That the Social Commission “review the basic 
minimum standards for the treatment of prisoners, as 
prepared by the International Penal and Penitentiary 
Commission and adopted by the League of Nations 
in 1935, with the purpose of proposing a Draft Con- 
vention or Declaration on minimum standards for the 
treatment of sentenced prisoners, for adoption by the 
Economic and Social Council and the General As- 
sembly.” 


(2) That the Social Commission “formulate a 
Draft Convention on basic minimum standards for the 
treatment of persons apprehended by the police and 
of those awaiting trial or sentence, for adoption by the 
Economic and Social Council and the General As- 
sembly.” 


Prof. Donnedieu de Vabres (FRANCE), director of 
the Institute of Criminology of the Faculty of Law of 
Paris—who was one of the judges at the Nuremberg 
trials—presided at the Committee’s session. Prof. 
Thorsten Sellin (UNITED STATES), of the University 
of Pennsylvania, acted as Rapporteur. The other ex- 
perts were Dr. Jose Augustin Martinez (CuBA), Presi- 
dent of the Havana National Institute of Criminology; 
Dr. J. M. Kumarappa (INpIA), director of Tata In- 
stitute of Social Sciences, Bombay, India; Dr. Denis 
Carroll (UNITED KINGDOM), Vice-President, Interna- 
tional Criminological Society, and Sanford Bates 
(UNITED STATES), Commissioner, Department of In- 
stitutions and Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Keeler-Polygraphy,” named after its American construc- 
tor, is a lie-detector that records the reactions of blood- 
pressure, breathing, and perspiratory glands. Its notes 
are 85 per cent reliable. Above: An examination in 
progress. Inset: The left hand between two small sponges 
acting as hygrometer. 

The Institute for Scientific Treatment of Delinquency, 
London, is the only organization in the world devoted 
exclusively to scientific research into the causes and pre- 
vention of child delinquency. Finding release for the 
delinquent’s excess energy is one of its methods. Below: 
One lad finds himself the target of plaster missiles thrown 
by his playmates. An average of 40 per cent of cases 
given psychological treatment at this clinic is cured. 
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UNESCO 


As its special tribute to the great German and 
European poet and thinker, UNESCO has asked men 
of letters of several countries to contribute chapters, 
written for the occasion, to a volume entitled 
“UNESCO’s Homage to Goethe on the Second Centen- 
ary of his Birth,” which will be published on his 
birthday, on August 28 in English, French, and Span- 
ish editions. 


Anti-illiteracy Seminar In Brazil 


The Inter-American Seminar on Literacy and 
Adult Education, sponsored jointly by UNESco, the 
Organization of the American States, and the Brazil- 
ian Government, opened in Petropolis, near Rio de 
Janeiro, on July 27 with over 100 delegates from 
21 American Republics and observers from the Neth- 
erlands, India, Great Britain, and France. 

The ultimate aims of the seminar were outlined 
in a message from Dr. Jaimé Torres Bodet, Director- 
General of UNESCO, in which he stated: “Education 
is not an end in itself; it is a means, one of the means 
of actioa without which no sound program of social 
progress can be conceived. Any technical assistance 
project must be based, sometimes even directly, on a 
serious campaign of education. . . .” 


Public Education Conference 


The twelfth International Conference on Public 
Education, convened by UNESCO and the International 
Bureau of Education, met in Geneva from July 4 to 
July 12 and considered a report submitted by Min- 
istries of Education on developments in Public Ed- 
ucation during the school year 1948 to 1949. The 
Conference also gave special attention to Natural 
Science in the Primary School, the teaching of reading 
and the teaching of geography as a means of encour- 
aging international understanding. Prof. Paulo de 
Berrado Carneiro, member of the UNESCO Executive 
Board and Brazil’s permanent delegate to UNESCO, 
presided. 


World Theatre Congress 


The International Theatre Institute held its Second 
Congress from June 27 to July 3 at Zurich, Switzer- 
land, under the chairmanship of the Swiss delegate, 
Emil Oprecht. Twenty-two countries sent delegates 
or observers, and UNESCO was represented by its As- 
sistant Director-General, Jean Thomas of France. 
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Recent Activities 





The Congress decided to publish a monthly bul- 
letin and periodical review; to have qualified experts 
study the problem of theatre architecture; to create 
fellowships for the purpose of developing exchanges 
between countries of young members of the theatrical 
profession; to review inter-governmental cultural 
agreements with the aim of facilitating international 
theatrical tours; to organize during 1950, an Inter- 
national Theatre Week, dedicated to the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and better understand- 
ing between peoples. 

The Congress appointed Andre Josset, French 
dramatic author, as Secretary-General of the Institute, 
to succeed Maurice Kurtz, of the United States, 
whose term of office expired. 


Copyright Experts At UNESCO House 


From July 4-9, a Committee of Experts met at 
UNESCO House in Paris to examine a world-wide com- 
parative study of copyright which has been completed 
by the UNESCO Copyright Division. 

The Committee, presided over by Professor Jean 
Escarra of the Paris Faculty of Law, adopted a plan 
for a new Universal Convention on Copyright, a plan 
which was preferred to a system of bilateral treaties. 


Recommendations covering the principles to be 
embodied in the Convention were passed by the 
Committee and turned over to UNESCO for carrying 
them out. Copyright experts attended the Conference 
from Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, Egypt, Great Brit- 
ain, Italy, Mexico, Switzerland, and the United States. 


World Press Institute Proposed 


Proposals for an International Institute of Press 
and Information, envisaged as a centre for exchange 
of ideas among the world’s journalists and as a library 
and research laboratory, were outlined by UNESCO 
in a recent issue of that organization’s World Review. 

Suggestions for such an institute were supported 
by the 1947 and 1948 uNEsco General Conference, 
but more recently UNESCO has presented draft pro- 
posals to its member Governments, professional or- 
ganizations, and individual journalists, and, according 
to the article, “the idea itself has met with general 
approval.” 

After the project was worked on and put into 
shape by a committee of experts, it would have to be 
submitted to UNESCO’s General Conference next year. 
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The Trusteeship Council has now completed examination of ad- 
ministrative reports on all ten of the Trust Territories placed under 
United Nations supervision. At its fifth session, which ended on 
July 22, the Council approved its reports on three of these territor- 
ies in the Pacific—New Guinea, Nauru, and the Pacific Islands 
Trust Territory. The Council’s conclusions and recommendations 
to the respective Administering Authorities are summarized in the 
following articles. 


REPORT ON PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Progress in Strategic Trust Territory 


General approval of the United States administra- 
tion of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands was 
extended by the Trusteeship Council in its report on 
this Territory. The 33-page report, adopted by the 
Council on July 21, recommended, however, an in- 
crease in educational facilities and the extension of 
regional self-government. 


Adopted by 8 votes to none, with 3 abstentions, the 
Council’s report will first be submitted to the Security 
Council, as the former Japanese-mandated islands 
are designated as “a strategic area,” with the United 
States as the Administering Authority. In reaching 
its conclusions the Council took into account the 
comparatively brief period which had elapsed since 
the United States assumed administrative responsibil- 
ity for the islands. Recognizing this and the difficul- 
ties arising from war destruction, the Council com- 
mended the Administration for the progress already 
made in the political, economic, social and educa- 
tional advancement of the indigenous inhabitants. It 
also commended the fullness of the information sub- 
mitted both in the annual report and in the statements 
by the Special Representative, Rear-Admiral Leon 
S. Fiske. 


Political Situation 


In the political field, the Council noted with grati- 
fication that the Administration is now preparing an 
organic act for the Territory. It welcomed the steps 
already taken to effect a real separation of administra- 
tive and judiciary powers and hoped for further steps 
wherever practical. 


While approving the extent to which purely local 
forms of self-government have been fostered and en- 
couraged, the Council proposed that increased efforts 
should be made to develop regional governmental 
organs on a representative and elective basis. Efforts 
should also be made to bring representatives of the 
indigenous people into the territorial government, if 
only in an advisory capacity in the initial stages. 
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Observing that some of the 137 municipal govern- 
ments established in the Territory enjoy a real meas- 
ure of autonomy, the Council welcomed the efforts 
to establish democratic organs of purely local govern- 
ment. It hoped that further steps will be taken to 
ensure that the will of the people, rather than hered- 
itary considerations, would prevail in the election of 
such bodies. 


Economic Field 


Turning to the economic position in the Territory, 
the Council welcomed the declaration that the Ad- 
ministering Authority was seeking no profit or ag- 
grandizement from the islands. It also welcomed the 
declared policies of protecting the people against the 
loss of their land, and of instituting a sound program 
of economic development along lines ensuring that 
profits and benefits will accrue to the inhabitants and 
assist them in achieving the highest possible level of 
economic independence. 

With regard to the phosphate industry, the Council 
expressed concern that arrangements to export to 
Japan the entire estimated tonnage of phosphates 
from the Anguar mines were still in force, despite the 
recommendation of the U. S. Commercial Company 
in 1946 that the entire output should be retained as 
soon as possible for use within the Territory. 

The Report also noted that, apart from a royalty 
of 25 cents per ton, the Trust Territory derived no 
benefit even from a processing tax on the phosphates. 
The Administering Authority should further review 
this arrangement, and, in the light of the review, 
reassure the Council that the interests of the Territory 
and its inhabitants have been safeguarded. 


Fishing Industry 


Would it be possible and practicable to develop the 
fishing industry as a purely indigenous enterprise, 
with assistance from the Administering Authority 
itself? The Council recommended that this should 
be explored before any permits are granted to outside 
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fishing companies. 

The Council further recommended that the taxa- 
tion system in the Territory should be constantly kept 
under review with a view to the ultimate abolition of 
the head tax, and its replacement by a more pro- 
gressive system of taxation based upon the individual’s 
capacity to pay. 

The Council noted that the living standards of the 
islanders were still below pre-war levels and recom- 
mended that measures be taken to improve the po- 
sition. 

The Council commended the Administering Au- 
thority for its achievements in the educational field, 
but recommended that it should consider the possi- 
bility of establishing secondary schools in the Terri- 
tory to meet its progressive needs. The Council 


REPORT ON NAURU 


Council Urges Political and 


Concern at the slowness of progress towards self- 
government in Nauru was expressed by the Trustee- 
ship Council, in its report on this Australian-admin- 
istered island. Small in size and population, Nauru 
has great natural resources. In these circumstances, 
the Council felt, the Administering Authority should 
be able to develop self-government much more rap- 
idly than in certain other territories. Nauru pos- 
sesses all possible material, human and otherwise, for 
the setting up of model institutions based upon the 
Charter and the Trusteeship Agreement. 

The Council recommended that the highest priority 
be given to all measures to expedite the political, 
economic, social and educational development of the 
inhabitants. It called upon the Administration to 
ensure that in such matters as materials, equipment 
and labor, the needs of the inhabitants prevailed over 
those of expanding the phosphate industry. 

The Report recalled that though Article 4 of the 
Trusteeship Agreement entrusted the administration 
to Australia, the Governments of the United Kingdom 
and New Zealand are also accountable to the United 
Nations under the terms of the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment. The Council therefore asked those Govern- 
ments to take appropriate steps to assist Australia in 
carrying out its recommendations. 

Referring to a riot which took place in June, 1948, 
the Council recommended that the Administering Au- 
thority should continue to investigate the conditions 
under which the killing of the workers took place 
and to report fully to the Council. 
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noted, however, that promising indigenous students 
are being sent to Hawaii and the United States for 
higher education. It urged the Administering Au- 
thority to continue this action. 

The Council’s report on the Trust Territory was ap- 
proved by eight votes in favor and none against, with 
New Zealand, the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
abstaining. The representative of the U.S.S.R., A. A. 
Soldatov, explained that he could not vote for the 
report as it did not take into consideration numerous 
measures which he had advocated in the general 
debate. These called for greater participation by the 
indigenous population in the executive, judiciary and 
legislative organs of the Territory, as well as for a 
change from the tribal system to one based on demo- 
cratic principles. 





Social Development 


Remembering the devastation of the island and 
the mistreatment of the Nauruans by the Japanese, 
the Council commended the efforts of the Adminis- 
tering Authority in rehabilitating the Territory and 
its inhabitants. 

The indigenous inhabitants, the Report noted, are 
prepared to participate more in government than 





The widely scattered Trust Territories in the Pacific are shown on this 
map—New Guinea, Nauru, and the former Japanese-mandated islands 
which comprise the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 
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Roger Garreau, of France, was elected President 
of the Trusteeship Council at its fifth session. 


they do today. However, political development has 
so far been slow, and in particular all key positions in 
the administration are held by Europeans. Nauruans 
have not been given the necessary training to occupy 
such positions. They have little or no voice in the 
administrative or financial policies. The Council there- 
fore recommended legislative and other measures to 
afford the inhabitants a larger degree of self-govern- 
ment through participation in the legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial processes and organs of the Terri- 
tory. Such measures should include the reconstitu- 
tion of the Council of Chiefs as a fully representative 
body elected on a democratic basis with progressively 
increasing legislative, administrative and budgetary 
powers, including powers in respect of the control of 
all royalty funds and negotiations. Further, the Au- 
thority should provide wider facilities for the admin- 
istrative training and experience in public office. 

The Council also recommended the enactment of 
an organic law setting forth the fundamental rights 
and duties of the inhabitants, and defining the nature 
and functions of the various organs of government, 
including the principle of the separation of the judi- 
ciary from the executive. 


Economic Advancement 


The Council was concerned with the economic fu- 
ture of the inhabitants after the phosphate deposits 
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have been exhausted. At present the inhabitants de- 
pend entirely on the phosphate industry and have 
neglected other occupations. The Council therefore 
recommended that plans be formulated for a sound 
future economy. 


The Administering Authority was asked to furnish 
in its next annual report full information on all opera- 
tions of the British Phosphate Commissioners, in- 
cluding the accounts, in order to enable the Council 
to study all aspects of the industry. The long-term 
royalty investment funds, the Council advocated, 
should not necessarily be restricted to Australian 
Government securities, but should be invested freely 
in the best interests of the Nauruans. Concerned 
with the unequal distribution of the phosphate royalty 
payments, the Council welcomed the assurance of 
the Administering Authority that efforts are being 
made with a view to wider distribution and wished to 
be kept informed on action taken in this respect. 


The Council noted that certain normal public ex- 
penditures, such as education and the salaries of a 
number of Nauruan officials, were charged against the 
Nauruan Royalty Trust Fund, and recommended that 
such expenditure be paid for out of the budget proper 
and not from the Trust Fund. 


The Administering Authority was also asked seri- 
ously to study the question of replacing the present 
capitation tax by an income tax. 


Social Progress 


Certain laws and ordinances, especially the Chinese 
and Native Movement and Labor Ordinances and 
the Chinese labor contract agreements, contain dis- 
criminatory provisions, the Council noted. It rec- 
ommended that the Administering Authority review 
existing legislation, in order to remove all discrimi- 
natory provisions inconsistent with the Charter and 
the Trusteeship Agreement and inform the Council 
of steps taken. 


A review of wages was also recommended in order 
to improve the living standards of the islanders. 

Noting that the Chinese and Native Labor Or- 
dinance contains provisions for penal sanctions for 
breaches of labor contracts, the Council recommended 
the Administering Authority to abolish all practices 
inconsistent with the provisions of the International 
Labor Organization’s Penal Sanctions (Indigenous 
Workers) Convention of 1939. 

Chinese workers, the Council noted, are brought to 
Nauru without their families. Such a practice may 
lead to serious consequences, and it was recom- 
mended that the Administering Authority endeavor 
to find some “humane solution to this problem.” 
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The Council commended the Administering Au- 
thority for its housing program but suggested that the 
Administering Authority should consider the possi- 
bility of lowering the proposed rental of £12 a year. 

No facilities for secondary education have been re- 
established in the Territory, and the indigenous in- 
habitants do not possess the means to send their 
children to schools outside Nauru. The Council 
therefore called for urgent measures to increase the 








available funds for educational and cultural require- 
ments; to concentrate greater efforts on the school 
building program; and to extend facilities for educa- 
tion, particularly in the higher grades, in order to 
qualify the islanders to manage their own affairs. 
The Council’s report, prepared by a drafting com- 
mittee composed of the representatives of France, 
U.S.S.R., Belgium and the Philippines, was finally 
adopted by a vote of seven in favor and none against. 





REPORT ON NEW GUINEA 


Proposals for Political Advancement 


The people of New Guinea need more educational 
facilities, wider opportunities for progress towards 
self-government, and a fuller share of economic and 
social benefits. These were some of the principal 
recommendations made by the Trusteeship Council 
in its report on Australia’s administration of this 
South Seas Trust Territory. 

The 26-page report, compiled by a drafting com- 
mittee consisting of the representatives of Mexico, 
China, New Zealand and the United States, was 
adopted by the Council on July 21 by 9 votes for, 
none against, and two abstentions (U.S.S.R. and 
New Zealand). 

While commending the Administration for the 
good work which it has, on the whole, carried out 
for the benefit of the indigenous inhabitants, the 
Council hoped that every effort would be made for 
speeding the advance of the people towards the ob- 
jectives of the Trusteeship System—ultimate self- 
government. The Administration was also com- 
mended for the various rehabilitation measures during 
the year under review, but was urged to make more 
vigorous efforts in attaining the objectives set for the 
peoples’ future. 


Political Situation 

The Council noted that only three seats in the 
joint legislature for New Guinea and the adjacent 
Australian Territory of Papua, have been allocated 
for unofficial indigenous members. The Council rec- 
ommended that the possibility of increasing the num- 
ber be studied. 

The Administering Authority was also recom- 
mended to study the establishment of a separate leg- 
islature for the Trust Territory with progressive par- 
ticipation by the indigenous inhabitants, leading 
eventually to an indigenous majority. 
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The Administering Authority was further recom- 
mended to take steps to provide for a gradual transfer 
from the present tribal system to a modern system of 
self-government, based on democratic principles. 


On the subject of advisory village councils, the 
Council recommended that, in framing the proposed 
ordinance defining their powers and functions, the 
Administering Authority should specifically take into 
account the previous recommendations made by the 
Trusteeship Council. In particular, provision should 
be made for the training of village councils in handling 
public finances and these councils should be entrusted 
with a certain amount of financial responsibility. 

Whenever appropriate, suitable measures should be 
taken to give legal status to traditional indigenous 
courts and practices, and to bring them into relation- 


This type of bamboo bridge provides a vital 
link in New Guinea’s jungle communications. 





























A typical village settlement in New Guinea. 





ship with the existing court system. 

With regard to the administrative services the 
Council, noting with appreciation the great increases 
in the number of administrative positions established, 
considered that the shortage of staff in the Territory 
was a serious obstacle to its development. It sug- 
gested that the Administering Authority consider 
whether the conditions of service were sufficiently 
good to attract the most suitable type of staff in ade- 
quate numbers. 


Economic Questions 


In the economic field, the Council considered that 
measures should be taken to increase the participation 
by the indigenous population in the development of 
the abundant resources of the Territory. It also 
noted with appreciation the achievements of the Ad- 
ministering Authority with regard to agriculture, fish- 
eries and animal husbandry. 

The Administering Authority was commended for 
its initiative in the enactment and contemplated op- 
eration of the Co-operative Societies Ordinance of 
1948. The Council hoped that the development of 
such co-operative enterprises would be fostered in 
every possible way. 

Reiterating previous recommendations on taxation, 
the Council hoped that the Administering Authority 
would consider the possibility of increasing the royalty 
on gold production and of abolishing the law dealing 
with the native head tax which, the Council was glad 
to note, had been suspended since the resumption of 
civil administration. 

In the social sphere, the Council recommended a 
review of all existing legislation and administrative 
practices in the Territory with a view to the abolition 
of any laws and practices, especially those on immi- 
gration, which might involve discrimination contrary 
to the Charter, or the Trusteeship Agreement. 

It was also recommended that a special study be 
made as to the possibility of increasing the present 
minimum wage of 15 shillings per month paid to 
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indigenous workers. All possible steps should be 
taken to readjust existing wage rates in order to, 
remove any differentiation except on the basis of skill. 

The Administering Authority was urged to encour- 
age the establishment of trade unions in the Territory, 
and to hasten the abolition of indentured labor. 


Health and Education 


The Council reiterated its recommendations made 
in 1948 for the development of Public Health Serv- 
ices. It urged improvements in the penal system and 
the formal abolition of corporal punishment. 

In the educational field, it was noted that the ex- 
penditure for education was still low, although con- 
siderable increases had recently been made. The 
Council again urged further educational allocations 
to cope with the widespread illiteracy in New Guinea 
and to provide for secondary and higher education. 

In conclusion, the Council drew attention to the 
fact that, in its examination of the annual report on 
New Guinea, it took into account the inability of the 
Administering Authority, during the year under re- 
view, to act upon the recommendations arising from 
the Council’s examination of the previous report on 
the Territory in 1948, since those recommendations 
were not made until after the end of the year covered 
by the current administrative report. 


Council’s Debate 


During the Trusteeship Council’s debate on the 
New Guinea report (see the BULLETIN, vol. VII, 
no. 3, page 119) a point made by Mr. C. Craw, of 
New Zealand, was that the Council had had no op- 
portunity of considering the Administering Au- 
thority’s observations on the recommendations 
made at its third session, a year ago. Mr. Craw 
felt that by reiterating previous recommendations, 
without first learning if and how they had been 
applied, the Council would debase the value and 
authority of its recommendations. Many of the sug- 
gestions made during the debate had been covered 
in the previous year’s report and little was to be 
gained in repeating them. 

The New Zealand representative also recalled 
that a Visiting Mission was scheduled to go to New 
Guinea in 1950. Until the Council had received its 
report, he thought it would be unwise to make new 
and far reaching recommendations regarding the 
Territory. (This part of the debate on New Guinea 
is in addition to the summary of the debate which 
appeared in the Bulletin on August 1.) 
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REPORT ON FRENCH TOGOLAND 


Political Reforms in African Trust Territory 


France, the Administering Authority of French 
Togoland, was commended by the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil in its report on this West African Trust Territory, 
for the recent political reforms introduced in the Terri- 
tory, including the institution of a suffrage system and 
the establishment of a representative assembly. The 
Council’s report, deferred from its fourth session, was 
adopted at the last meeting of its fifth session, on 
July 22. 

Reviewing the political position in French Togo- 
land, the Council recommended that the Administer- 
ing Authority, irrespective of the present or future 
relationship of the Territory with the French Union, 
should progressively extend the powers of the repre- 
sentative assembly, particularly in the field of legisla- 
tion. It also recommended the creation of a common 
civil service for Africans and Europeans, and an 
intensification of efforts to bring about greater par- 
ticipation by the indigenous people in responsible 
posts in the administrative and judiciary services. 

With regard to the question of the Territory’s par- 
ticipation in the French Union, the Council stated 
that it had not taken any stand on this matter at the 
present time as this question was the subject of a spe- 
cial study by its committee on administrative unions. 


Economic Field 


Turning to economic conditions in the Territory 
the Council recommended that all possible steps 
should be taken to encourage and enable the people 
to participate in the industrial development planned 
for the Territory. The Council was particularly con- 
cerned at the low wage rates paid to indigenous 
workers, and considered that this situation was harm- 
ful to the economic and social advancement of the 
people as a whole. The Administration was asked 
to make a special study of this problem, and urged 
to take positive action to raise the wage levels and 
further improve the standard of living in terms of 
clothing, housing, medical and social services. 

Noting with special interest the Administration’s 
assurances that all vestiges of racial discrimination in 
the Trust Territory are being eliminated, the Council 
asked for full information in the next administrative 
report on the implementation of this policy. It also 
expressed the hope that labor legislation now being 
prepared for the Territory will be completed and 
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enacted at an early date. 

A constructive plan for medical collaboration be- 
tween the French and British administrations in the 
neighboring Togoland Trust Territories was com- 
mended by the Council as a progressive step in public 
health affairs. 


The Council also welcomed the Administration’s 
direct assumption of responsibility for education and 
its establishment of free education in the government 
schools. It felt, however, that educational facilities 
should be still further expanded, and that special 
attention should be given to the training of indigenous 
teachers and the development of secondary and tech- 
nical education. 

The Council also recommended that further con- 
sideration should be given to the possibility and desir- 
ability of employing one or more of the vernacular 
languages for the purpose of mass education so that 
the best features of indigenous cultures might be 
fostered. Knowledge of French is now a requirement 
for persons holding public office. The Council urged 
the Administration to study the possibility of relax- 
ing this requirement. 


Report Reconsidered 


The administrative report on French Togoland was 
first considered at the Council’s fourth session earlier 
this year. (See the BULLETIN, vol. VI, no. 6, page 
251). As a result of two successive tie-votes the 
report was not adopted. At its fifth session the Coun- 
cil decided to reconsider this report. When the ques- 
tion was taken up on July 22, the French representa- 
tive, Henri Laurentie, proposed a number of additional 
observations for inclusion in the report, in response to 
observations made on the report of the U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative. The inclusion of such additional observa- 
tions was emphatically opposed by A. A. Soldatov, of 
the U.S.S.R., who maintained that the Council had pre- 
viously agreed that Part III of the report (conclusions 
and recommendations) should not include observa- 
tions which had not been discussed when the Council 
originally examined the administrative report. 


After a brief discussion the Council’s report on 
French Togoland, including the additional observa- 
tions, was put to the vote and adopted by 11 votes 
in favor and one against. (U.S.S.R.). 
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Suspension of Atomic Commission’s Work 


Six-Power Consultations Requested by China 


After over three years of debate the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission on July 29 decided to suspend fur- 
ther activities “until such time as the Sponsoring 
Powers have reported that there exists a basis for 
agreement.” At its 24th meeting since it commenced 
work on June 14, 1946, the eleven-member Com- 
mission adopted a United States resolution to this 
effect, by nine votes in favor and two against 
(U.S.S.R. and Ukrainian S.S.R.). 

Before the Commission adjourned, the Chairman, 
Dr. H. R. Wei, of China, announced that his govern- 
ment had asked the Acting Secretary-General to con- 
vene a meeting of the six Sponsoring Powers of the 
General Assembly’s resolution of January 24, 1946, by 
which the Commission was established. Consultations 
between these six powers, Canada, China, France 
U.S.S.R., the United States, and the United Kingdom, 
were provided for in the Assembly’s resolution of last 
November. The Assembly then asked the six perma- 
nent members of the Commission—Canada and the 
“Big Five’”—to consult together in order to determine 
whether there existed a basis for agreement on inter- 
national control of atomic energy, and to report on 
the results not later than the Assembly’s next regular 
session. 

The United States resolution was approved after a 
paragraph-by-paragraph vote. 

The U.S.S.R. and Ukrainian S.S.R. delegates op- 
posed each paragraph of the resolution. 


Second Resolution 


At the same meeting the Commission adopted a 
second resolution, drawn up by its Working Com- 
mittee on June 15, which stated that no useful purpose 
would be served by any further discussion of a 
U.S.S.R. proposal calling for the preparation of two 
conventions on the prohibition of atomic weapons 
and control of atomic energy. The Working Com- 
mittee’s draft was adopted by seven votes in favor, 
two against (the U.S.S.R. and Ukrainian S.S.R.), 
and two abstentions (Egypt and Argentina). The 
Soviet proposal, originally submitted on February 25, 
1949 (see the BULLETIN, vol. VI, no. 6, page 277), 
had suggested that the two proposed conventions 
should be concluded and put into effect simultane- 
ously. Although this proposal was discussed at 
length by the Commission, the Soviet representative 
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did not insist on the question being put to the vote 
and accordingly no action was taken in this regard. 


United States Proposal 


Presenting the United States’ draft resolution at 
the Commission’s meeting on July 20, Frederick H. 
Osborn reviewed the basic differences between the 
majority and minority positions. Could control of 
atomic energy be left safely in the hands of nations, 
or must it be put in the hands of an international 
co-operative? This is the controversy, said Mr. 
Osborn, which had been under discussion for almost 
three years. 

The United Nations plan had been criticized not 
only by the representative of the Soviet Union on the 
Commission but by various elements in other coun- 
tries as well. It had been attacked on the grounds 
that it would take away some of the sovereign rights 
of nations which accepted it. This was true. Each 
nation would be deprived of the right to compete 
with other nations to see who could amass the great- 
est quantities of atomic materials which could be 
used either as explosives or, at some later date, in 
the production of power. 

The plan was criticized because the larger nations 
would be limited to a specified proportion of the 
total world supply of electrical power obtainable 
from atomic energy. This provision for quotas, writ- 
ten into the treaty, was proposed by France precisely 
in order to prevent national rivalries among the larger 
countries, and in order to assure an equitable distri- 
bution of atomic resources for peaceful purposes 
among all nations, including the smaller nations 
which would not otherwise be in a position to obtain 
their share. 


“World Co-operative” 


It was said that this plan was ahead of its time, 
that the world was not ready for what, in effect, 
would be a “world co-operative in the field of atomic 
energy.” 

Some of these objections were made by the most 
reactionary elements, others by idealists who believed 
that the world had grown so good that each nation 
could be trusted to possess atomic explosives without 
using them, or threatening to use them. 

Despite these and many other weighty objections, 
the forty-six nations in plenary session, or in com- 
mittee, approved the plan at the Paris Assembly. 
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Only the Soviet Union and its five associated States 
had opposed it. 

The Soviet Union alternative would have each of 
the larger nations continue to own explosive atomic 
materials, and continue to own and operate plans for 
making explosive atomic materials in accordance with 
the rules agreed to in an international convention. A 
control commission was provided for, with powers 
to make recommendations to governments and to 
the Security Council and empowered to make periodic 
inspection of declared facilities. 

But, Mr. Osborn continued, to leave the develop- 
ment of explosive atomic materials in national hands 
would not only fail to provide the necessary safe- 
guards for enforcing the prohibition against weapons, 
but would inevitably continue national rivalries of a 
most dangerous sort. An international agency 
charged with the supervision of such national activi- 
ties would be faced with an impossible task. It 
would be engaged in a constant struggle to control 
the actions and decisions of well-entrenched atomic 
energy commissions in every country. 

Yet, this was the plan proposed by the Soviet 
Union and was the only plan on the basis of which 
the Soviet Union was willing to carry on discussions. 
In April, 1948, it was rejected in the Atomic Energy 
Commission by a nine to two vote. - It was very evi- 
dent that the impasse as it was analyzed in the Com- 
mission’s Third Report still existed. There was also 
much evidence in the recent debates that the discus- 
sions in the Commission were not bringing them any 
closer to a solution. On the contrary, they only 
hardened the differences with the Soviet representa- 
tives. It was apparent that those differences could 
not be reconciled at the Commission level. 

Concluding, Mr. Osborn said the Commission had 
a heavy responsibility to make clear to the United 
Nations and to the world, the nature of the situation 
confronting the Commission. The Commission also 
had a responsibility to state in concise terms to the 
Assembly the basic reasons why it was neither prac- 
ticable nor useful to continue its discussions until 
such time as the Sponsoring Powers found that there 
existed a basis for agreement. 


Committee’s Proposal 


When the Commission resumed its debate on July 
29, Dmitri Z. Manuilsky, of the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
described the Soviet plan as the “only practical pro- 
posal that has been made.” In the course of a long 
speech Mr. Manuilsky recalled that more than three 
years ago Mr. Bernard Baruch had presented his well- 
known plan for the control of atomic energy. The 


_ very fact that a great scientific discovery fell, from 


the first moment, into the hands of financial monopo- 
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lies did not augur well. It could not then be foreseen 
that those groups would strive to utilize the discovery 
exclusively for military purposes and in the struggle 
for new markets, new spheres of influence and “mad 
ideas of world superiority.” That indeed happened. 
The “mad plan” involved the extension of the Monroe 
Doctrine to all parts of the world. 

Opposing this plan, Mr. Manuilsky continued that 
the U.S.S.R. had presented its practical proposals in 
the form of two draft conventions. The first of these 
was that of June, 1946, on the prohibition of atomic 
weapons, and the other, on June 11, 1947, on the 
creation of effective control over the production of 
atomic energy, which proposal also foresaw a fully 
developed system of international inspection and de- 
fined the competence of the international organ of 
control. 

In the implementation of this concrete proposal, 
the United States objected with caustical arguments 
that control should be brought into effect before 
there was any prohibition of atomic weapons. 

Then fhe U.S.S.R., at the third session of the Gen- 
eral Asstmbly, proposed to implement both conven- 
tions simultaneously, but the United States objected 
to this proposal also and thereby indicated its real 
intentions, which had nothing in common with the 
exclusion of atomic weapons from national arma- 
ments. There was therefore nothing surprising in 
the fact that the honest policy of the Soviet Union 
in regard to the entire question of atomic energy had 
received the confidence of the whole world despite 
the fact that the United States tried to discredit that 
policy and the plans put forward by the Soviet Union 
to implement it. 


U.S.S.R. Approach 

Semyon K. Tsarapkin explained that the U.S.S.R. 
approach to the problem was that, acting in the in- 
terests of all peoples, it should prohibit immediately 
the use of atomic energy for war purposes, destroy 
existing stockpiles of atomic weapons, and establish 
strict international control of atomic energy in order 
to guarantee its use for peaceful purposes only. With 
this in mind, the Soviet Union tabled several propo- 
sals for the prohibition of atomic weapons and for 
the establishment of international control over atomic 
energy. 

The United States approach to the question, said 
Mr. Tsarapkin, was that that country and those who 
agreed with it tried to establish a universal “super- 
trust” under the control of the United States. The 
United States would be the owner of all world atomic 
facilities and all the products of uranium and thorium 
in the world. Was anyone naive enough to believe 
that the United States plan served to prevent the prep- 

(Continued on page 218.) 
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Resolutions Adopted by the Atomic Energy Commission 
:: 


THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION REPORTS: 

That in accordance with the instructions in General Assembly resolution 191 (III) of 4 
November 1948, the Atomic Energy Commission has surveyed its programme of work in order to 
determine whether further work would be practicable and useful; 

That the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the Ukrainian SSR continue to reject the 
recommendations of the Commission approved by the General: Assembly on 4 November 1948, 
including those forms of control contained in the plan approved by the General Assembly “as con- 
stituting the necessary basis for establishing an effective system of international control of atomic 
energy to ensure its use Only for peaceful purposes and for the elimination from national armaments 
of atomic weapons in accordance with the terms of reference of the Atomic Energy Commission”; 

That the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the Ukrainian SSR continue to insist on the 
adoption of the draft resolution (A/C.1/310)° proposed by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
and rejected by the General Assembly on 4 November 1948, to prepare immediately separate conventions 
based on the proposals of the Soviet Union of June 1946 and June 1947, which provide among other 
things for national ownership of dangerous and explosive atomic materials, and for national owner- 
ship, operation and management of dangerous atomic facilities. This, in the opinion of the majority 
of the Commission, would not remove causes for suspicion, fear and distrust among nations, would 
render ineffctive the prohibition of atomic weapons, and would continue dangerous national rivalries 
in the field of atomic energy; 

CONCLUDES: 

That the impasse as analysed in the third report of the Atomic Energy Commission still exists; 
that these differences are irreconcilable at the Commission level, and that further discussion in the 
Atomic Energy Commission would tend to harden these differences and would serve no practicable 
or useful purpose until such time as the Sponsoring Powers have reported that there exists a basis 
for agreement. 

II. 

THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

HAS CONSIDERED the proposal of the representative of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(AEC/37) that the Atomic Energy Commission begin immediately to prepare a draft convention 
for the prohibition of atomic weapons and a draft convention for the control of atomic energy pro- 
ceeding from the principle that both conventions must be concluded and put into effect simultaneously; 

HAs NOTED the statement of the representative of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics at the 
forth-fifth meeting of the Working Committee on Wednesday, 1 June 1949, that the proposals 
submitted by the representative of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on atomic energy in June 
1946 and June 1947 should be taken as a basis for the elaboration of these draft conventions; 

RECALLS that these same proposals, particularly those of 11 June 1947, have already been 
analysed in detail and rejected in April 1948 on the grounds that “they ignore the existing technical 
knowledge of the problem of atomic energy control, do not provide an adequate basis for the effective 
international control of atomic energy and the elimination from national armaments of atomic 
weapons, and, therefore, do not conform to the terms of reference of the Atomic Energy Commission”; 

RECALLS that the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics proposal for the preparation of a draft 
convention for the prohibition of atomic weapons and a draft convention for the control of atomic 
energy to be concluded and brought into effect simultaneously was rejected by the General Assembly 
at the 157th plenary meeting in its third session on 4 November 1948, by 40 votes to 6, with 5 
abstentions; 

AND RECALLS also that at the same time the General Assembly approved the “General Findings” 
(Part If C) and “Recommendations” (Part III) of the first report and the specific proposals of Part 
II of the second resort of the Commission, as constituting the necessary basis for establishing an 
effective system of international control of atomic energy to ensure its use only for peaceful purposes 
and for the elimination from national armaments of atomic weapons in accordance with the terms 
of reference of the Atomic Energy Commission; 

THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION OBSERVES that no material has been presented additional 
to that previously submitted to the General Assembly, the Commission or the Working Committee; 

THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION THEREFORE CONCLUDES that no useful purpose can be served 
by further discussions in the Atomic Energy Commission of those proposals which have already been 
considered and rejected by the appropriate organs of the United Nations. The Atomic Energy 
Commission reports to the Security Council and the General Assembly accordingly. 
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Kashmir Observers at Work 


Kashmir is lovely country but it is no holiday resort to members of the 
United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan as these pictures prove. 


Top left: Col. Angle and Lt. Wilkie, two United Nations observers, receiving 
report of cease-fire violation in no-man’s land north of Gurais, proceed in a white 
jeep along the Kishanganga River for investigation. Motoring along the narrow 
roads in this mountainous area is pretty bumpy. Top center: The observers 
cross the torrential Kishanganga River in a “flying boxcar.” Top right: They 
walk through no-man’s land in the Burzil Valley. The terrain in these parts 
is sparse and grubby; temperatures are below zero in winter and over a 
hundred in summer. A single investigation sometimes takes observers from 
1:0 degrees heat to 30 degrees cold. Right center: Col. Angle picking his way 
over ice at about 10,000 feet. Bottom left: Col. Angle reaches top of the 
mountain—13,000 feet—and moves forward to Indian gun emplacement over 
snow. The observers, coming suddenly upon some of the world’s most magnific- 
cent scenery, are sometimes rewarded for their hard grind. Bottom right: 


Burzil Valley, one of the main habitable tracts north of Gurais. It leads to 
Burzil Pass. 





Allegations Against Secretariat 


Mr. Acheson Reassures Acting Secretary-General 


Through the Acting Secretary-General, Byron Price, and its Staff Committee, the Secretariat repudiated 
recent rumors and allegations in the United States impugning its character and policies. An anonymous 
witness before a Senate Committee had charged that Communists terrorized the Secretary-General, that 
members of the Secretariat were engaged in espionage activities or gave cover to foreign agents. Taking 
up the matter in a letter to Mr. Acheson, United States Secretary of State, Mr. Price pointed out that 
the United Nations cannot exist if the Secretary-General is to be answerable to national legislatures 


on such unfounded charges. 


Mr. Acheson replied, expressing great confidence in Secretary-General Lie’s “ability and integrity 
and in his administration of the Secretariat.’ He was confident, Mr. Acheson added, that a situation like 
that described by the anonymous witness before the Senate Committee “would not be tolerated.” 


“This is the nuttiest story I have heard yet,” com- 
mented Mr. Byron Price in a statement on July 24. 
The Acting Secretary-General was referring to a re- 
lease issued the previous day by a Sub-Committee 
of the United States Senate. According to the press 
release, an unnamed witness before the Sub-Commit- 
tee had testified that the Secretariat under Mr. Lie 
was terrorized by Communists who forced employees 
to become their tools. There were other statements 
of the same ilk, including allegations about several 
members of the Secretariat. The witness was, ac- 
cording to the release, an official of the Secretariat. 


“I am in a position to know,” said Mr. Price, “that 
the charges relating to the administrative policies of 
the Secretary-General and the personnel policies of 
the United Nations are fantastically untrue. I am 
sure that no fair-minded person will attach signifi- 
cance to the statement of the so-called ‘official’ who 
attempts wholesale character assassination of his col- 
leagues but refuses to give his name.” 


Following the Acting Secretary-General’s statement, 
the Staff Committee of the Secretariat met to con- 
sider what it described as “outrageous smear tactics.” 
Such unsubstantiated charges and the manner in 
which they were publicized unjustly damaged the 
United Nations, the Committee declared in a strongly 
worded resolution which it passed unanimously. The 
restraints imposed on a body of international civil 
servants, it pointed out, put the Secretariat in an 
unequal position in refuting allegations which were 
vicious, fantastic, and wholesale. 


The Staff Committee was convinced that these 
attacks on the Secretary-General and the staff were 
“a reprehensible attempt to interfere” with their re- 
sponsibilities and functions. It assured the Secretary- 
General of its full support and loyalty and expressed 
confidence that he and his immediate advisers would 
take all necessary measures to “uphold the dignity 
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and prestige of the organization and to safeguard the 
rights of the Secretariat.” 

This unanimous resolution, Mr. Byron Price said 
in a message to the Staff Committee, constituted the 
most solid refutation of the charges that the staff is 
divided and “terrorized” by outside pressures. Paying 
a tribute to the staff, the message continued: “Never 
before have so many nationalities undertaken to work 
together as one integrated civil service force. The 
difficulties inevitably are very great; and they have 
been intensified by unfavorable world developments 
far beyond the control of any of us. In spite of all 
of this, the progress of the staff in loyalty and effi- 
ciency has followed a steady and accelerated course 
upward. For this, all friends of peace should be 
grateful. ‘In the nature of things, none of us can 
claim perfection, but you have every reason to be 
proud and I can assure you the Secretary-General 
is proud of you.” 

As to the hints or allegations of espionage, Mr. 
Price pointed out that under the explicit terms of the 
Charter there can be no place in the Secretariat for 
spies of any nationality. “It is the responsibility of 
the Secretary-General to weigh most scrupulously 
every individual charge of misconduct and to act ac- 
cordingly. It is a part of his responsibility to reject 
attempted terrorization by gossips and marplots, and 
to make certain that he is not stampeded into unjust 
action on the basis of flimsy insinuations unsupported 
by dependable and convincing evidence.” 

Concluding, Mr. Price reassured the Secretariat 
that “no staff member who is performing his or her 
duties ably and in accordance with the terms of the 
Charter will worry unduly about the present epidemic 
of rumors and alarms.” 

Following this, the Acting Secretary-General wrote 
on July 27 to Mr. Dean Acheson, United States Sec- 
retary of State. “You will note,” the letter pointed 
out, “that the Sub-Committee furthermore chose to 
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take, and to make public, testimony which included 
irresponsible and unfounded attacks on the integrity 
of the Secretary-General and of certain members of 
the Secretariat. 

“From this,” the Acting Secretary-General con- 
tinued, “it would appear that the Sub-Committee has 
misunderstood the basic principles on which the 
United Nations was founded, which principles were 
explicitly accepted by each Member government when 
it acceded to the Charter.” 

The Acting Secretary-General then cited Article 
100 of the Charter which reads: 


1. In the performance of their duties the Secre- 
tary-General and the staff shall not seek or receive 
instructions from any government or from any 
other authority external to the Organization. They 
shall refrain from any action which might reflect 
on their position as international officials respon- 
sible only to the Organization. 

2. Each Member of the United Nations un- 
dertakes to respect the exclusively international 
character of the responsibilities of the Secretary- 
General and the staff and not to seek to influence 
them in the discharge of their responsibilities. 


“In view of the plain responsibilities of the Secre- 
tary-General under the Charter,” Mr. Price continued, 
“IT am compelled to .point out that the internal ad- 
ministration of the Secretariat is the responsibility of 
the Secretary-General and the General Assembly. 

“All of the official acts and policies of the Sec- 
retary-General are under constant and thorough re- 
view by competent committees of the General As- 
sembly; and through these committees, Member gov- 
ernments have opportunity to inquire as fully as they 
desire into the efficiency and impartialty of the ad- 
ministration of the Secretariat. 


“If the Secretary-General were to be answerable 
in addition to committees of national legislatures, all 
possibility of the successful existence of the United 
Nations as an international organization would be 
destroyed. This was foreseen clearly when the Char- 
ter was written and submitted to Member nations for 
their acceptance or rejection. It would be tragic if 
it were forgotten now.” 

Setting forth the views of the Government of the 
United States, Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
replied to Mr. Price in a letter dated August 3. 
While appreciating the concern expressed by the 
Acting Secretary-General at the release and publicity 
for the testimony, Mr. Acheson said, “The United 
Nations is aware, I am sure, of the traditions and 
practices of the United States in the matter of freedom 
of expression. You are also aware of the principles 
of the separation of powers under which the United 
States Government operates and of the manner in 
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which the Legislative branch conducts its affairs, in- 
cluding the practice of Congressional investigation as 
a basis for legislation. 

“I agree,” the Secretary of State continued, “with 
the views expressed in your letter of July 26 with 
regard to the proper relationship between Member 
governments and the United Nations Secretariat. You 
may be assured that the United States Government 
is fully aware of its obligations under Article 100 
of the United Nations Charter ‘to respect the exclu- 
sively international character of the responsibilities of 
the Secretary-General and the staff and not to seek 
to influence them in the discharge of their respon- 
sibilities.’ 

“The United States has subscribed to these provi- 
sions and continues to support them wholeheartedly. 
The United States Government is fully cognizant of 
the methods and procedures which the United Na- 
tions has established for the review of the activities of 
the Secretariat by the General Assembly through ap- 
propriate committees, and will continue to use those 
methods to criticize and seek the correction of any 
questionable practices on the part of the United Na- 
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tions Secretariat which might appear. 

“So far as the particular incident is concerned, I 
am not aware of the identity of the secret witness 
before the sub-committee and cannot say, therefore, 
what might have motivated this person to make such 


a statement. You may be assured, and you may as- 
sure Secretary-General Lie, that my Government has 
great confidence in his ability and integrity, and in 


World Health 


WHO 





On July 22 World Health Day was celebrated for 
the first time. Dr. Brock Chisholm, Director-General 
of WHO, in a statement circulated to all 64 member 
governments, explained that its observance was “to 
remind us that it will depend on each and every one 
of us whether the objective laid down in the WHO 
Constitution to ensure to every human being the 
highest possible level of health will remain a dream or 
will become a living reality.” 

Between July 8-19 the WHO Executive Board held 
its fourth session in Geneva within a week of the ad- 
journment of the Second World Health Assembly in 
Rome. Under the chairmanship of Sir Arcot Laksh- 
manaswami Mudaliar of India, the 18-member Board 
moved swiftly to implement the program and budget 
for 1950 adopted at the Assembly. This calls for a 
regular budget of about $7,000,500 (increased from 
$5,000,000 for 1949) and a supplementary budget of 
about $10,000,000 which is to be raised on a voluntary 
basis from member nations. Work undertaken under 
the supplementary budget is not only an extension of 
the projects covered by the regular budget but is 
planned as a part of the technical assistance program 
for underdeveloped countries of the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies. 

Some of the other decisions taken by the Executive 
Board are: 

The 1949 budget allocation of $100,000 for a tuber- 
culosis research program was increased by 50%. It 
will assess the value of large scale BCG vaccination 
campaigns now being carried out in Europe and else- 
where from the scientific and statistical points of view. 

The daily epidemiological intelligence broadcasts 
from Geneva, started on an experimental basis on 
January 1, 1949, are to be put on a permanent basis. 

The yellow fever vaccine produced by the Pasteur 
Institute in Paris was approved for international use. 

WHO is to establish common internationally recog- 
nized names for newly discovered drugs. This will do 
away with such anomalies as a recently synthetized 
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his administration of the Secretariat. 

“I should also like to express our confidence in 
the handling of matters of personnel, which are under 
your own care as Assistant Secretary-General for 
Administrative and Financial Services. I am confi- 
dent,” concluded Mr. Acheson’s letter, “that a situa- 
tion like that described by the anonymous witness 
would not be tolerated.” 


Day Celebrated 


preparation being known as Dolantin, Demerol, Pethi- 
dine, Piridosal, and other names. 

An International Anti-venereal Disease Commission 
of the Rhine is being created this year with repre- 
sentatives from Belgium, France, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, and the three Western Zones of Ger- 
many. 

Two newly appointed senior officers of WHO took 
the oath of office before the Board. They are Dr. 
Martha Eliot, formerly of the U. S. Children’s Bureau 
and now Assistant Director-General of WHO, and Sir 
Aly Tewfik Shousha Pasha, who was Under-Secretary 
of State in the Egyptian Ministry of Public Health 
and now heads the WHO Regional Office for the East- 
ern Mediterranean with headquarters in Alexandria. 

WHO is to assist jointly with UNICEF in the crea- 
tion of a Children’s Centre in Paris to be set up by 
the French Government. It is to be a research and 
training institute. 

Also during July news reached WHO headquarters 
of an outbreak of louse-born typhus in Afghanistan. 
Swift action was taken by the WHO Regional Office 
in New Delhi which rushed supplies of anti-typhus 
vaccine and DDT to Kabul. Further supplies were 
obtained and despatched by air by the WHO Regional 
Office for the Americas—the Pan-American Sanitary 
Bureau in Washington. The Geneva office of WHO 
gave warning to the world by means of the daily Epi- 
demiological Intelligence Service broadcasts. Further 
news from Afghanistan is awaited. From July 26-30 
the WHO Expert Committee on Tuberculosis met in 
Copenhagen, presided over by Dr. Johannes Holm. 
Chief of the Tuberculosis Division of the Danish State 
Serum Institute. Dr. J. B. McDougall, head of the 
T.B. Section of WHO, acted as Secretary to the Com- 
mittee. Stress was laid during its deliberation on the 
need of training health personnel to carry tuberculosis 
control programs into underdeveloped areas as well 
as on the importance of health education of the public 
in order to get popular support for anti-tuberculosis 
work. 
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Plan Now Before Security Council 


A plan calling for a census and verification of the 
armed forces and armaments of Member states of the 
United Nations was adopted by the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments on August 1, by 8 votes in 
favor and 3 against (U.S.S.R., Ukrainian S.S.R., and 
Egypt). 

Originally introduced by France, the plan, which 
will now go before the Security Council, stemmed 
from a resolution approved by the General Assembly 
last November. Paragraph 6 of this resolution called 
on the Commission to devote primary attention to the 
formulation of proposals for “the receipt, checking 
and publication, by an international organ of control, 
within the framework of the Security Council, of full 
information to be supplied by Member states with re- 
gard to their effectives and their conventional arma- 
ments.” 

When the Commission took up the question on 
July 25, it had before it a working paper which had 
been approved by its Working Committee on July 18. 
This proposed a censis of military and para-military 
forces, active and reserve, on full or part-time basis. 
A breakdown of the total figures of ground forces, 
naval, air, para-military and national police forces, 
and the “active and reserve components” of each of 
these categories would be included in the census. The 
census reports will be submitted simultaneously by all 
Member states, and will include the strength on a date 
to be designated by the Control Organ, the daily aver- 
age strength for the preceding year, the total effectives 
released during the preceding year and, finally, the 
“complete.order of the battle.” 


The proposed census will also include the number 
of automatic weapons and artillery, classified by type 
and calibre, armor, combatant ships, combatant air- 
craft, classified by type, and the total quantities of ma- 
terial, both in service and in reserve. The administra- 
tive plan indicating the general location of forces is 
also to be made available to the control organ. 

Expressly excluded from the scope of the census 
is any “data regarding research and experimental ma- 
terial.” 

The plan further proposes a Central Control Au- 
thority to ensure the execution of the census and veri- 
fication measures. Subordinated to the Security Coun- 
cil, this Authority will be composed of Member states 
on the Council. It will have at its disposal an In- 
spectorate and a Secretariat. The Inspectorate will 
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Census of Armaments and Armed Forces 


carry out verification by checks and cross-checks. 

Decisions of the Control Authority are to be by a 
simple majority. The Authority will enjoy “the 
greatest possible freedom of movement and access to 
data,” and will be empowered to direct investigations 
by international verification teams. 


Detailed Proposals 


Opening the Commission’s debate, Guy de la Tour- 
nelle, Chairman of the Working Committee, said the 
proposals were detailed enough to be put into effect 
immediately upon adoption by the Security Council. 
It could be supposed that a control system which 
proved efficient in verifying the statements of govern- 
ments, would also be effective for ascertaining com- 
pliance with disarmament measures. The reception 
accorded in the Security Council to these “extremely 
practical proposals,” he said, would show which dele- 
gations sought to pave the way for disarmament and 
which sought to avoid a solution. 

Once the figures of existing armed forces and mate- 
rial were known, the nature of the ultimate disarma- 
ment measures could be decided upon. These meas- 
ures, Mr. de la Tournelle considered, should not be 
based upon a single over-all percentage ratio. Rather 
they should be proportional so that security would be 
maintained for the powerful states and created for the 
less powerful. In order to be effective, disarmament 
should be carried out according to carefully calculated 
percentages, based on the principle of equivalency 
rather than equality. Indeed, it would be practically 
impossible to apply an over-all percentage figure to 
such totally incomparable units as a division of in- 
fantry, a battery of artillery or a naval vessel. 

Mr. de la Tournelle appealed to the U.S.S.R. dele- 
gation to co-operate in the Commission’s work, limited 
though it was, since the work relating to conventional 
armaments was inter-related with the work of the Mil- 
itary Staff Committee and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Success by one body depended upon the con- 
clusion of the tasks entrusted to the others. 

Dimitri Manuilsky (UKRAINIAN S.S.R.) followed. 
however, with emphatic opposition to the proposal. 
This he described as yet another attempt of the many 
attempts by the United States and others during the 
past three years to prevent fulfilment of the Soviet 
Union proposals which aimed at promoting peace and 
security. 





By bringing to the fore the problem of information, 
which was only part of the main problem, the authors 
of the working paper sought, by a parliamentary sub- 
terfuge, to delay action on the reduction of arma- 
ments and the prohibition of the atomic weapon. 

Mr. Manuilsky maintained that the proposed census 
would not form part of a plan of armaments reduction 
but would be only a service to the United States mili- 
tary intelligence. He was convinced that not a single 
state interested in preserving its national dignity would 
agree to supply information without evidence of a 
desire on the part of others, such as the United King- 
dom and the United States, to reduce and limit their 
armaments. 

Those who spoke of obstacles in the way of pro- 
hibiting atomic weapons and reducing armaments were 
forgetting that the obstacles had been §rtifically 
created by the opponents of any concrete measures. 
Mr. Manuilsky referred, in particular, to the argument 
that no disarmament could take place until there 
existed an atmosphere of international confidence. If 
that was true, then surely confidence was equally 
necessary for the collection of military information. 
How could the authors of the working paper expect 
that, in an atmosphere of distrust, nations would be 
willing to submit information on all their military re- 
sources and permit foreign investigators to delve into 
their archives while, at the same time, other states re- 
fused to reduce their armaments? In fact, the proposal 
could only serve to lessen confidence. 

The representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R. also 
criticized the omission from the working paper of 
any provisions for collection of information on atomic 
weapons and he held it absured to ask for data on 
even the most insignificant conventional armaments, 
such as shotguns, while excluding the most barbaric 
weapons and he held it absurd to ask for data on 
a lopsided approach was nonsensical and certainly not 
in the interests of peace and security. 


United States Position 


Frank C. Nash, of the United States, said that dur- 
ing the two years in which the Commission had been 
struggling with the queston, the will of the majority 
had been constantly opposed by a minority group led 
by the U.S.S.R. Was the opposition to the present 
proposal merely a further example of the obstruction- 
ism which had consistently characterized the attitude 
of those delegations to practically every international 
agreement which had been proposed in the United 
Nations, or were there some further specific reasons 
for it? 

No one who had followed the Senate debate con- 
cerning ratification of the Atlantic Pact and the cur- 
rent discussion on the military assistance program 
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could entertain any doubt that the people of the 
United States desired world peace and disarmament. 

If the U.S.S.R. wished to convince the world that 
current suspicion of Soviet intentions were ill-founded, 
it could do so by accepting the proposal for an arma: 
ment census. That would be substituting convincing 
action for unconvincing words. The United States 
was not opposed to presenting information on armed 
forces. It had expressed its complete acceptance of 
the working paper because the proposals were honest 
and capable of proving truly effective. The United 
States was fully aware of the consequences of adopt- 
ing the working paper and was prepared to accept 
those consequences. It believed that the attainment of 
lasting improvement in international relations was 
worth any sacrifice or risk involved in the disclosure 
of such information. 

The U.S.S.R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R. had also 
objected that the proposals did not embrace atomic 
weapons. The answer to that criticism—namely, that 
the Commission was not competent to discuss ques- 
tions relating to atomic and mass destructive weapons 
—had already been fully stated by the delegates of 
France, United Kingdom, China, Canada and the 
United States. However, that answer had been re- 
jected by the U.S.S.R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R. as a 
“mere empty formalism.” 

Admittedly, the proposals did not constitute a com- 
plete plan for the regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces. But they were a first step 
which would enable the Commission to proceed from 
debate to action: a first and vital step to a real and 
workable disarmament plan. Concluding, Mr. Nas‘ 
deplored the strain of skepticism, or even pessimism, 
which had shown itself in the discussions of the French 
working paper. It was true that cynicism and fatalism 
were widespread in the world, but the people of the 
United States were not willing to resign themselves to 
pessimism. Far from sharing the conviction that war 
was inevitable, they believed that the frustrations of 
the moment could ultimately be surmounted. 


U.S.S.R. Reply 
When the Commission resumed the debate on 
August 1, Semyon K. Tsarapkin, of the U.S.S.R., said 
that it was well-known that the United States’ Army 
was three and a half times larger than before the war, 
and that purely military expenditures accounted for 
more than half the United States’ budget. Moreover. 
the United States had more than one hundred im- 
portant bases outside the United States itself, 23 of 
them being very near to the frontiers of the Soviet 
Union: in such places as Greece, Turkey, Cyprus and 
iran. Not only did the United States itself indulge in 
(Continued on page 211.) 
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Assisting and Guarding Field Missions 


Proposed Service and Panel of Observers Approved by Committee 


The Secretary-General’s proposal for a Field Serv- 
ice and a Field Reserve Panel was approved on July 
28 by the General Assembly’s Special Committee 
studying the matter. 

The Field Service, as envisaged by the Secretary- 
General, and now approved by the Committee, would 
comprise a maximum of 300 regularly employed men. 
It would provide technical services and ensure the se- 
curity of United Nations missions. The Panel, which 
the Committee recommends should be known as the 
“Panel of Field Observers,” would be a reserve of in- 
dividuals to be called on for observation functions in 
connection with truce enforcement, plebiscites, etc. 

After the Special Committee’s general debate on the 
Secretary-General’s proposal (reported in the BUL- 
LETIN, vol. VII, no. 2), a working paper covering the 
issues raised in discussion was examined in detail by 
the Committee. The Polish representative presented 
an informal working paper dealing with legal aspects. 


Field Service 


The Committee approves the principle of the estab- 
lishment of the proposed Field Service and recom- 
mends that, as a rule, the Secretary-General should 
recruit it in accordance with usual Secretariat 
practices, employing the method which, in his experi- 
ence, has proved to be the most conducive to ef- 
ficiency. Several members expressed concern over the 
Secretary-General’s proposal that personnel of the 
Field Service should be recruited exclusively through 
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secondment from Member governments. This, they 
thought, would result in great inequalities in pay, 
which would impair efficiency. They felt that the sup- 
plementary expenses, which direct recruitment would 
involve, would be offset by several advantages. 

In the view of the majority also, the Service and 
Panel are entirely separate by their nature, with dif- 
ferent characteristics and purposes. If, in some excep- 
tional cases, flexibility is considered useful, it should 
then be authorized by the competent United Nations 
organ. 

The Committee recommended that, after establish- 
ment of the Field Service, the Secretary-General 
should make a careful study of the practicability of 
merging some of the functions of the Headquarters 
Security Service in the Field Service. Meanwhile, he 
should take necessary measures to avoid overlapping 
of duties between the two services. 

A point made during the discussions was that it 
would be desirable to use the services of Member 
states. The Secretary-General pointed out, however, 
that such services were used wherever possible, but 
that there were many instances where a United Nations 
staff was essential for reasons of efficiency and im- 
partiality. On this issue the Committee recommends 
that the Secretary-General should continue to seek the 
co-operation of governments in whose territory the 
Service might be called on to operate, and that the 
Field Service should be utilized only where the use of 
local services is not practicable. 
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The Committee did not concern itself with technical 
aspects of the organizaiton of the Service. These, it 
felt, should be left to the discretion of the Secretary- 
General. The Committee notes the fact that the mem- 
bers of the Field Service would not regularly be sup- 
plied with arms of any kind, except as mentioned in 
the Secretary-General’s revised proposal. 

The Secretary-General had said that “in isolated in- 
stances, where required by the mission and when per- 
mitted by the law or authority of the locality, indivi- 
dual members assigned to protecting the security of 
persons or property would be authorized to carry side- 
arms. No machine-guns, rifles, or any heavier 
weapons would be used.” 

The Committee held that detailed budget examina- 
tion could be left to the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions and the Fifth 
Committee of the Assembly. However, it took note of 
information supplied by the Secretariat, whereby the 
replacement of the present personnel of approximately 
200 in the field by a systematized service of 300 would 
involve a net cost of $233,000. This figure does not 
include possible future savings which might result from 
the absorption of the present Headquarters Security 
Service. In this connection, the Committee emphasizes 
the need of exercising care to avoid expensive duplica- 
tion. 


Legal Aspects 


Legal aspects of the proposal, both in regard to the 
Field Service and the Panel of Field Observers, gave 
rise to the chief differences between the majority and 
the minority in the Committee. 

The representatives of Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
the U.S.S.R. considered the Field Service illegal under 
the Charter. It would be military or semi-military in 
character, they argued, and therefore in contradiction 
with the provisions of Chapter VII of the Charter, 
which provides the methods whereby armed forces 
may be supplied and used under the direction of 
the Security Council. Neither Article 43 nor Article 
97 of the Charter authorizes the Secretary-General 
to create, as a part of the United Nations Secretariat, 
a uniformed special unit having functions and duties 
of a military or police character. 

The majority of the Committee, however, did not 
share these views. The Service, they held, could not 
be considered as an armed force under Article 43, nor 
could it ever be used for enforcement purposes under 
Chapter VII, they contended. The sole function of 
the proposed Service would be to render technical 
services to missions operating under the provisions of 
the Charter, and it stood therefore on precisely the 
same legal basis as any other unit of the Secretariat. 
Moreover, there was no doubt in the view of the ma- 
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jority that Article 97 of the Charter, which provides 
that “the Secretariat shall comprise a Secretary-Gen- 
eral and such staff as the organization may require,” 
gives full authority to the Secretary-General to estab- 
lish such a unit, possessing the functions which would 
be assigned to the Field Service. 

With the representatives of Czechoslovakia and Haiti 
absent, the Committee recommended, by a vote of 
10-2, that the Assembly should express the view that 
the Field Service, as propsed by the Secretary-General 
and modified by the observations of the Committee, 
“will contribute to the more efficient operation of 
United Nations missions.” Furthermore, “considering 
that the Secretary-General has authority to establish 
the United Nations Field Service subject to budgetary 
limitations and the normal administrative controls of 
the General Assembly,” the Assembly should take 
note of the intention of the Secretary-General to estab- 
lish this proposed unit thus modified. 


Panel of Field Observers 


As for the Panel of Field Observers, the Committee 
recommends that the Assembly should authorize the 
Secretary-General to establish and maintain such a 
Panel. It should consist of qualified persons selected 
by the Secretary-General in consultation with national 
governments or from lists of names recommended by 
national governments, whether or not such persons are 
in national service. The selection should be based on 
the principle of equitable geographical distribution. 

This recommendation was intended to meet the sug- 
gestion that the Panel should not consist exclusively 
of persons in the service of governments, since persons 
who had retired from service either with governments 
or with the United Nations might be ideally qualified. 
On the other hand, some doubts had been expressed 
concerning the desirability of including volunteers in 
the list. The majority of the members of the Com- 
mittee had stressed the need for special qualification 
and wide background. 

Considering that the name “Field Reserve Panel” did 
not express adequately the functions of the Panel and 
therefore might lead to misunderstanding, the Com- 
mittee recommends the name, “United Nations Panel 
of Field Observers.” 

The representatives of Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
the U.S.S.R. expressed the view that the proposed 
Panel would be an unlawful substitute for the armed 
forces under Article 43 and that the references made 
to the Assembly and to a loosely defined “competent 
organ” in the Secretary-General’s proposal was an at- 
tempt to circumvent the authority of the Security 
Council. The Panel would constitute a military force, 
and no authority was granted to the Secretary-General 
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to establish such a force either in the Charter, in the 
report of the Preparatory Commission, or in any res- 
olution of the Assembly, they argued. 

The majority of the Committee considered, however, 
that establishment of the Panel would in no way con- 
travene the Charter. The Panel would be established 
for the sole purpose of assisting missions engaged in 
truce observance and in the supervision of plebiscites, 
and in no case could the members of the Panel be con- 
sidered as “armed forces” under Article 43. 

The Panel was to be available to any competent 
organ of the United Nations and would be called into 
service Only as a result of a specific decision by such 
an organ. The Security Council, of course, would be 
a competent organ. In the past the Assembly, too, had 
dealt with matters relating to the pacific settlement of 
international disputes and had established commissions 
which had functioned in the field. In certain circum- 
stances, the Trusteeship Council also might require 
the services of observers. The question whether an 
organ would in each case be competent to avail itself 





of the services of the proposed Panel could not be con- 
sidered by the Special Committee, the Committee de- 
cided. 

By a vote of 9-2, with | abstention, the Committee 
recommended that the Assembly should request the 
Secretary-General “to establish and maintain a list of 
persons qualified to assist United Nations missions in 
the functions of observation and supervision, such per- 
sons to be called to service in response to a specific re- 
solution by a competent organ of the United Nations.” 
The Panel should be established and maintained with 
due regard to the observations of the Committee and 
based on the principle of equitable geographical distri- 
bution. 

The United Kingdom representative, who was await- 
ing instructions from his Government on certain 
points, abstained in this vote, and the representatives 
of Czechoslovakia and Haiti were absent. 

The Committee’s conclusions will be submitted in a 
report which will come up before the next session of 
the Assembly. 





PLAN FOR ARMS CENSUS AND VERIFICATION 
(Continued from page 208.) 

aggressive preparations but it was also bringing in 
other countries by concluding military agreements di- 
rected against the U.S‘S.R. A typical case was the 
North Atlantic Pact, which nobody denied was di- 
rected against the U.S.R.R. and the Peoples’ Democ- 
racies. Even Egypt—a member of the Commission— 
was participating in the armaments race and had de- 
clared its intention of spending a quarter of its annual 
budget on armaments. In the light of these facts there 
was no reason to believe the assertion that the collec- 
tion and checking of information, as proposed in the 
working paper, would really be a first step in the re- 
duction of armaments. 


Soviet Proposals 


Mr. Tsarapkin recalled that last September, at the 
third session of the General Assembly, the U.S.S.R. 
had submitted a concrete proposal calling for (a) pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons; (b) reduction by one- 
third of the armaments and armed forces by the 
permanent members of the Security Council; and, (c) 
the creation of an international control organ within 
the framework of the Security Council. All practical 
proposals in this problem had emanated from the 
U.S.S.R. On the other hand, the United States repre- 
sentative could not mention one instance of a proposal 
by his delegation for armaments reduction. The 
present working paper was, he claimed, a fresh link in 
the chain of manoeuvres undertaken by the United 
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States, the United Kingdom and the French delega- 
tions in order to bypass the question. 

The peoples of the world demanded from the 
United Nations not empty declarations but concrete 
and effective measures for strengthening peace. He 
quoted from a petition submited by over 55,000 
Swedish women as evidence that the great mass of 
people anxously desired the prohibition of the atomic 
weapon and the reduction of armaments. Recent his- 
tory had shown that aggressive alliances led to war 
and did not strengthen peace and security. Never- 
theless, the war-mongers’ propaganda was growing 
stronger and the armaments race was creating a grow- 
ing economic burden on the nations of the Atlantic 
Pact./The U.S.S.R. could not accept the French pro- 
posals as a basis for the Commission’s future work 
and would vote against its adoption. 

The only other speaker at the meeting, Brigadier- 
General Khalifa Bey, of Egypt, was greatly surprised 
at the assertion that Egyptian re-armament was di- 
rected against the Soviet Union. It was, he declared, 
hardly believable that such a small state should ever 
think of attacking that great power. The purpose of 
Egypt’s armaments program was to protect his country 
against an attack such as it had suffered twice in the 
past 25 years. Everyone recognized the inherent right 
of self-defence. 

This completed the Commission’s consideration of 
the proposal, which was then adopted by 8 votes in 
favor and 3 against. 
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dates-meetings-decisions-documents 





General Assembly 
Interim Committee 


Sub-Committee 7 


5TH MEETING—JULY 22 

Continuation of Interim Committee 
for indefinite period: Turkish propo- 
sal (A/AC.18/SC.7/1) as amended 
adopted by vote of 15-0, with 1 abst. 


6TH MEETING—JULY 29 


Draft report to Interim Committee: 
(A/AC.18/SC.7/4); approved. 


Special Committee on U.N. Guard 


JULY 26 AND 28 


Rapporteur’s Working paper: discus- 
sion concluded; two resols. (A/AC. 
29/3) and (A/AC.29/4) as revised 
adopted by vote of 10-2, and 9-2, 
with 1 abst., respectively. 


Commission on Korea 


JuLy 28 


Report to fourth session of G.A.: 
approved unanimously. 


Special Committee on Balkans 


AuG. 2 


Report to fourth session of G.A.: 
approved unanimously. 


Security Council 


43isT MEETING—JULy 20 


Re-examination of eleven applica- 
tions to Membership in U.N., pursu- 
ant to G.A. resol. of Dec. 8, 1948 
Sa 1170, Add. 1): discussion contin- 
ued. 


432ND MEETING—JULY 27 


Report of Cttee of Experts (S/1342): 
recommendation to grant requests 
by Principality of Liechtenstein to 
become party to Statute of Interna- 
tional Court of Justice approved by 
vote of 9-0, with 2 absts. 


Expenses of alternate delegates, let- 


ter from reps. of Australia, Belgium, 
Colombia, and France (S/1338, S/ 
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1355): discussion begun. 


433RD MEETING—AUG. 4 


Palestine question, report of Acting 
Mediator (S/%357): discussion be- 
gun—statements by Acting Mediator 
and Israeli rep.; joint Canadian-Nor- 
wegian draft resol. (S/1362) intro- 
duced; Canadian draft resol. (S/ 
1365 introduced; French amend- 
ments (S/1364) to draft resol. an- 
nexed to Acting Mediator’s report 
(S/1357) introduced. 


434TH MEETING—AUG. 4 


Palestine question: discussion con- 
tinued. 


Commission for Conventional 
Armaments 


18TH MEETING—JULy 25 

Report of Working Cttee (S/C.3/ 
40): draft resol. contained in report 
recommending adoption of French 
census plan (S/C.3/SC.3/21/Add.1) 
considered. 


19TH MEETING—AUG. 1 

Report of Working Cttee (S/C.3/ 
40): adopted by vote of 8-3. 

Second progress report to Security 
Council (S/C.3/32/Rev.1) : approved 
without amendment. 


Atomic Energy Commission 


23RD MEETING—JULY 20 


Report of Working Cttee (AEC/39): 
discussion begun; U.S. draft resol. 
(AEC/41) introduced; document 
AEC/C.1/77/Rev.1, and _ including 
AEC / C.1/77 / Rev.1 / Add. 1, con- 
tained in report approved by vote of 
9-2; document AEC/C.1/80, and in- 
cluding AEC/C.1/80/Corr.1, ap- 
proved by vote of 9-2. 


24TH MEETING—JULyY 29 


Report of Working Cttee: draft 
resol. AEC/C.1/ 85) stating that 
no useful purpose would be served 
by continued discussion of U.S.S.R. 
proposal (AEC/37) adopted by vote 
of 7-2, with 2 absts.; U. S. draft 
resol. (AEC/41)_ substituted for 
Working Cttee’s draft resol. (AEC/ 
C.1/86) calling for suspension of 


July 19-August 4 


Commission’s work, adopted by vote 
of 9-2. 


Commission for Indonesia 


AuG. 4 


First interim report 
Council: approved. 


to Security 


Economic and Social Council 


298TH MEETING—JULY 16 


Problem of slavery (E/1354), (E/ 
1418): discussion continued. 


299TH MEETING—JULY 18 


Report of FAO (E/1407), report of 
Economic Cttee: draft _ resol. 
(E/1407) recommended by Eco- 
nomic Cttee adopted by vote of 
15-0, with 3 absts. 


Report of Cttee on Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations (E/1421, 
E/1316): recommendations  con- 
tained in report adopted, together 
with decisions contained in Section 
IB. 


Nomination of Cttee on Implemen- 
tation of Recommendations on Eco- 
nomic and Social Matters: Presi- 
dent’s proposal to nominate follow- 
ing adopted unanimously: Australia, 


China, France, Lebanon, Poland, 
U.S.S.R., U.K., U.S., and Vene- 
zuela. 


300TH MEETING—JULY 20 


Problem of slavery: discussion re- 
sumed. 


301st MEETING—JULyY 20 


Problem of slavery: U.K. draft resol. 
(E/1426) as whole as amended by 
Australia adopted by vote of 12-0, 
with 6 abst. after rejection of var- 
ious amendments. 


302ND MEETING—JULY 21 


Freedom of Information, _ resols. 
from final Act of Geneva Confer- 
ence on Freedom of Information 
(G.A. resol. of May 13, 1949— 
E/1423, 1427, 1434, 1437, and 
E/CONF. 6/79): draft resol. A re- 
lating to Resol. No. 9 submitted by 
Social Cttee adopted without ob- 
jection. 
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303RD MEETING—JULY 21 


Economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries (E/1327, Add. 1, 
E/1333, Corr. 1, Add 1, E/1335, 
Add. 1, Add. 2 and Annex, E/1345, 
Corr. 1, E/1373, E/1381, E/1383, 
E/1408: Discussion begun. 


304TH MEETING—JULyY 22 


Measures to increase availability of 
food (E/1439, E/AC.6/W.48): 
draft resol. A contained in report 
of Economic Cttee adopted unan- 
imously; resol. B adopted by vote of 
14-0, with 4 absts., after rejection of 
U.S.SR. amendments. 


Report of second session of Fis- 
cal Commission (E/1104,Add.1, 
E/1438, Corr. 1): decision contained 
in report of Economic Ctee (E/1438, 
paragraph 4) adopted by vote of 
15-0, with 3 absts.; resols. A,B,C, 
together with Cttee’s resol., taking 
note of report, adopted by respective 
votes of 15-2, with 1 abst.; 15-0, 
with 3 absts.; 15-0, with 3 absts.; 
15-0, with 3 absts. 


Report of Council Cttee on 
Non-Governmental Organizations 
(E/1422, E/C.2/208): draft resol. 
contained in report adopted by vote 
of 11-4, with 2 absts., after rejection 
of Polish and Chinese proposals by 
respective votes of 10-6, with 2 
absts., and 7-6, with 5 absts. 


305TH MEETING—JULy 22 


Freedom of Information: resols. B 
and C adopted unanimously, after 
rejection of various amendments; 
resol. D adopted by vote of 14-2, 
with 1 abst.; resol. E adopted by 
vote of 15-3, with no abst.; resol. F 
adopted without dissent; resol. G 
adopted without dissent, the words 
“meeting in Geneva during March 
and April 1948” being deleted; resol. 
H adopted by vote of 15-0, with 3 
absts.; resol. I adopted by vote of 
10-5, with 2 absts., after rejection 
of various amendments; resol. J 
adopted by vote of 14-0, with 4 
absts.; resol. K as amended by Chile 
adopted unanimously; resol. L adop- 
ted by vote of 15-4, with 3 absts.; 
resol. M adopted by vote of 11-0, 
with 7 absts. 


306TH MEETING—JULY 23 


Report of fourth session of Commis- 
sion on Narcotic Drugs (E/1403, 
E/1442); discussion resumed; agree- 
ment by vote of 12-3, with 2 absts., 
that draft resol. submitted by Social 
Cttee on Commission of Inquiry on 
Coca Leaf (E/1403) be amended 
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to conform with draft resol. proposed 
by Acting Secty-Gen. (E/1442); re- 
port of Social Cttee on Commission 
of Inquiry on Coca Leaf adopted by 
vote of 13-3, with 1 abst. 


Report of Social Commission 
(E/1359, E/1402, E/1402/Add.1): 
draft resol. I contained in report 
ad®pted by vote of 14-0, with 3 
absts.; draft resol. II adopted by vote 
of 16-0, with 1 abst,; draft resol. III 
adopted by vote of 14-3; draft resol. 
IV adopted unanimously; draft resol. 
V adopted by vote of 13-3; draft 
resol. VI adopted by vote of 12-3, 
with 1 abst.; draft resol. VII adopted 
by vote of 11-3, with 2 absts.; draft 
resol. VIII adopted by vote of 13-2, 
with 1 abst. 


Report of UNESCO (E/1433): 
draft resol. recommended by Social 
Cttee as whole adopted by vote of 
13-0, with 3 absts. 


World Social and Cultural situation 
(E/1398): draft resol. recommended 
by Social Cttee adopted unanim- 
ously. 


307TH MEETING—JULY 25 


Economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries: discussion re- 
sumed. 


308TH — 311TH MEETINGS — JULY 
25-27 


Economic development: 
continued. 


312TH MEETING—JULY 27 


discussion 


Economic development: general dis- 
cussion concluded; French proposal 
that special cttee of whole be set up 
for further consideration rejected by 
vote of 8-6, with 4 absts.; decision 
taken by vote of 13-2, with 3 absts., 
to refer this question to Economic 
Cttee, including question of programs 
of technical assistance and Chilean 
resol. (E/1448). 


Co-ordination of cartographic serv- 
ices of specialized agencies and in- 
ternational organizations (E/695, 
E/1322 and Corr.1 and Add. 1 and 
3, E/1449, E/1450 and Add. 1): 
joint draft resol. on this question as 
amended adopted by vote of 15-3; 
draft resol. contained in report of 
Co-ordination Cttee (E/1449) re- 
lating to integration within U. N. of 
Central Bureau and International One 
Million Map of World adopted by 
vote of 15-3. 


313TH MEETING—JULY 28 


International facilities for promotion 
of training in public administration 





(E/1336, Add.l1, E/1460, Corr.1); 
joint draft resol. submitted by Brazil, 
Chile, China, India, Lebanon, and 
Venezuela (E/1460,/Corr.1) as 
whole adopted by vote of 15-3. 


314TH MEETING—JULy 28 

Report of UNICEF (E/1462): draft 
resol. contained in report of Social 
Cttee adopted by vote of 13-0, with 
2 absts. 


Report of WHO (E/1461): draft 
resol. contained in report of Social 
Cttee adopted by vote of 12-0, with 
2 absts. 


Report of third session of Sub- 
Commission on Freedom of Infor- 
mation and of Press (E/1440, 1465, 
1466): draft resol. A contained in 
report of Social Cttee as amended 
by France adopted by vote of 15-3; 
draft resol. B adopted by vote of 
15-3; draft resol. C as whole as 
amended by U.S. adopted by vote of 
15-3. 


Trusteeship Council 


24TH MEETING—JULy 20 


Examination of petitions: action 
taken on petitions from Shinyanga 
Township Council, Tanganyika Ba- 
haya Union, Chagga Council, Tan- 
ganyika African Association, Mr. 
van Saceghem, and Mr. Gassamun- 
yiga Matthieu. 


Revision of rules of procedure: dis- 
cussion begun on U.K. proposal to 
make reports of visiting missions 
confidential documents until publica- 
tion simultaneously with relevant ob- 
servation of Administering Author- 
ities concerned. 


25TH MEETING—JULy 20 


Visiting Mission to Pacific Trust 
Territories: Candidature of Sir Alan 
Burns (U.K.) as one of 4 members 
of Mission approved by vote ef 9-1. 


Visiting Mission to Trust Territories 
in West Africa: nomination of Awni 
Khalidy (Iraq) as chairman of Mis- 
sion approved unanimously; nomina- 
tion of Alfred Clayes-Bouuaert (Bel- 
gium) as member approved 10-1. 


South West Africa (T/371): letter 
(A/929) from J. R. Jordan, Deputy 
Rep. of Union of South Africa, to 
Secty-Gen. considered. 


Revision of rules of procedure: dis- 
cussion continued. 


26TH MEETING—JULy 21 
Report of Drafting Cttee on Trust 
Territory of Pacific Islands (T/578): 
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Liechtenstein and the International Court 


By nine votes in favor, none against and two ab- 
stentions, the Security Council has recommended the 
granting of a request by the Principality of Liechten- 
stein to become a party to the Statute of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. 

In reaching this decision on July 27, the Council 
endorsed a recommendation made by its Committee 
of Experts, to which the matter had been referred 
earlier. By a majority this Committee held that 
Liechtenstein was a state under the provisions of 
Article 93(2) of the United Nations Charter, and 
that the same conditions should apply to it as to 
Switzerland—the first non-Member state which had 
applied to become a party to the Statute of the Court. 


[Article 93(2) provides that a state which is not 
a Member of the United Nations may become a 
party to the Statute of the Court “on conditions to be 
determined in each case by the General Assembly, 
upon the recommendation of the Security Council.” | 


The conditions stipulated for Switzerland were: 

(a) acceptance of the provisions of the Statute; 

(b) acceptance of all the obligations of a Member 
of the United Nations under Article 94 of the Charter; 

(c) an undertaking to contribute to the expenses 
of the Court upon assessment by the General As- 
sembly after consultation with the Government. (See 
the BULLETIN, vol. 1, no. 17.) 

During a brief discussion on the question, the rep- 
resentatives of the Ukrainian S.S.R. and the U.S.S.R., 
who abstained in the voting, argued that Liechtenstein 
was not an independent and sovereign state and could 


therefore not become a party to the Statute of the 
Court. 

Dmitri Z. Manuilsky, of the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
recalled that the League of Nations had rejected 
Liechtenstein’s admission to that organization. He 
submitted that the admission of such a state would 
constitute an undesirable precedent when other states, 
about which doubts might be entertained, present 
similar applications. It was difficult to claim that 
Liechtenstein was a sovereign state, said Semyon K. 
Tsarapkin, of the U.S.S.R. Liechtenstein had no in- 
dependence in the field of foreign relations, having 
conferred their direction to Switzerland; it had a 
customs union with Switzerland, and thus had no 
independent customs policy; it had no currency of its 
own and used Swiss currency; it had no postal or 
telegraph services of its own. 

Supporting the majority view of the Council’s Com- 
mittee of Experts, Mahmoud Fawzi Bey of Egypt, 
claimed that Liechtenstein had all the characteristics 
of a sovereign state—a territory, a population, a gov- 
ernment, and a constitution. The fact that Switzer- 
land conducted its relations in foreign countries did 
not affect its sovereignty. Furthermore, the very fact 
that it was a small state was, he thought, another 
reason for accepting its application, as everyone knew 
that the protection of law was especially useful for 
such small states. 

Liechtenstein’s request, together with the favorable 
recommendation of the Security Council, will now be 
considered by the General Assembly at its forthcom- 
ing session. 





DIGEST—( Continued from page 213.) 


approved by vote of 8-0, with 3 
absts. 


Council's report to G.A. (T/377) on 
Trust Territory of New Guinea, un- 
der Australian administration: ap- 
proved by vote of 9-0, with 2 absts. 


27TH MEETING—JULY 21 


Revision of rules of procedure: 
agreement to postpone discussion 
until next session. 


South West Africa (T/383): Phil- 
ippine draft resol. (T/371, T/383, 
adopted by vote of 7-1, after with- 
drawal of paragraphs 2 and 3. 


Report of Drafting Cttee on Nauru, 
under Australian administration 
(T/381): consideration begun. 
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28TH MEETING—JULY 22 


Report on Nauru: report as whole 
approved by vote of 7-0, with 4 
absts. 


Draft resolutions on petitions, work- 
ing paper by Secretariat (T/W.8): 
adopted by series of 22 votes. 


Report of Drafting Cttee on Togo- 
land, under French administration 
(T/277,Corr.1, Add.1): considera- 
tion begun. 


29TH MEETING—JULY 22 


Report on Togoland: adopted by 


vote of 11-1. 


Report to Security Council on Stra- 
tegic Trust Territory (1/385): ap- 
proved by vote of 11-0, with 1 abst. 


Report to G.A. covering fourth and 


fifth sessions (T/380, Add.1): ap- 
proved by vote of 11-0, with 1 abst. 


Sixth Session: decision to hold it in 
Geneva in Jan. 1950. 


Fifth Session: adjourned. 


FAO 


JuLty 25 


Third World Forestry Congress (at 
Helsinki): adjourned; report to FAO 
annual Conference approved; Fourth 
Congress to be held in Argentina. 


UNESCO 


JULY 22 


Membership: Burma and Monaco 
become members, bringing total to 
48. 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR OF INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


A complete calendar of conferences, covering sections 
1 to VI below, below, is published monthly by Con- 
ference Division, United Nations, Lake Success. Or- 
ganizations included in these categories may obtain 
copies of this calendar by writing to the above address. 


Section I—United Nations 


In Session 
1946 
Continuous—Security Council 
INTERIM HQ. 
Mar. 25 Military Staff Committee 
INTERIM HQ. 
June 14 Atomic Energy Commission 
INTERIM HQ. 


Dec. 14 Headquarters Advisory Com- 
mittee ........................... INTERIM HQ. 


1947 
Mar. 24 Commission for Conventional 
Armaments ............... .. INTERIM HQ. 
Nev. 21 United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans 
NOW IN ATHENS 
1948 
June 14 Ad hoc Committee of the 
United Nations Special Committee 
on the Balkans..................... SALONIKA 
June 15 United Nations Commission 
for India and Pakistan 
NOW IN SRINIGAR 
1949 
Jan. 17 United Nations Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine 
NOW IN LAUSANNE 
Jan. 29 United Nations Commission 
for Indonesia (formerly Security 
Council’s Committee of Good Offices 
on the Indonesian Question) 
IN INDONESIA 


Jan. 31 Interim Committee of the 


General Assembly ....... INTERIM HQ. 
Feb, 2 United Nations Commission on 
ee et SEOUL 


June 7 Committee on Methods and 
Procedures of the General Assembly 
INTERIM HQ. 


June 24 Special Committee for the 
United Nations Guard... INTERIM HQ. 


July 5 Economic and Social Council— 
ninth session . GENEVA 


Forthcoming 


Aug. 1 Committee of International Ex- 
perts to consider the Question of the 
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Prevention of Crime and the Treat- 
ment of Offenders ... INTERIM HQ. 


Aug. 8 Committee on Contributions 
INTERIM HQ. 


Aug. 8 Coal Committee—Briquetting 
Pitch Working Party—(ECE) 
GENEVA 


Aug. 9 Coal Committee—Allocations 
Working Party—(ECE) GENEVA 
Aug. 9 Team of Specialists on Inter- 
national Development of Road 
Transport in Europe—(ECE) 
GENEVA 
Aug. 15 United Nations Social Welfare 
Seminar in the Middle East... BEIRUT 
Aug. 16 Committee of Scientific Ex- 
perts on International Research La- 
AN onic easels PARIS 
Aug. 17 United Nations Scientifie Cop- 
ference on the Conservation and 
Utilization of Resources 
INTERIM HQ 
Aug. 23 United Nations Road and 
Motor Transport Conference 
GENEVA 


Aug. 23 Coal Committee—Utilization 
Working Party—(ECE) GENEVA 
Aug. 24 Coal Committee—Production 
Working Party—(ECE) GENEVA 
Aug. 25 Special Committee on Infor- 
mation Transmitted under Art. 73(e) 
of the Charter................. INTERIM HQ. 
Aug. 25 Coal Committee—Allocations 
Sub-Committee—(ECE) GENEVA 
Aug. 26 Coal Committee — Sub-Com- 
mittee on Economic and Technical 


Problems—(ECE) GENEVA 
Aug. 27 Coal Committee— 
CLs 5 RRA eG he at ali GENEVA 


Aug. 29 Joint Committee with FAO on 
Wood Technology—(ECE).... GENEVA 
Sept. 5 European Commission on For- 
estry and Forest Products— 
(ECE) fede GENEVA 
Sept. 12 Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Ques- 
1 2: Bb cee ... INTERIM HQ. 
Sept. 12 Sub-Commission on_ Statisti- 
cal Sampling—third session . GENEVA 


Sept. 12 Steel Committee— 
(ECE) 

Sept. 15 Inland Transport Committee— 
Working Party on Transport of Per- 
ishable Foodstuffs—Sub Group on 
Refrigerated Transport by Rail— 


GENEVA 


(ECE) GENEVA 
Sept. 19 Timber Committee— 

(ECE) GENEVA 
Sept. 20 General Assembly — fourth 

session INTERIM HQ. 


Sept. 23 Regional Conference I of 
Latin-American Non-Governmental 
Organizations....PANAMA CITY, PANAMA 

Sept. 26 Permanent-Central Opium 
Board—S54th session GENEVA 

Sept. 30 Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East—Joint 
ECAFE-FAO Working Party on Ag- 


ricultural Requisites SINGAPORE 
Oct. 5 Narcotic Drugs Supervisory 
Body—33rd session . GENEVA 


Oct. 5 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—Meeting of In- 
land Transport Experts..... SINGAPORE 

Oct. 6 Housing Sub-Committee—Inter- 
national Conference on _ Building 
Documentation GENEVA 

Oct. 12 Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East—Committee 
on Industry and Trade..... SINGAPORE 

Oct. 13 Inland Transport Committee— 
Sub-Committee on Rail Transport— 
(ECE) : GENEVA 

Oct. 15 Regional Conference II of 
Latin-American Non-Governmental 
Organizations SANTIAGO, CHILE 

Oct. 20 Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East—fifth session 

SINGAPORE 

Oct. 24 Coal Committee — Classifica- 
tion Working Party—(ECE)...GENEVA 

Oct. 24 Inland Transport Committee 
—Working Party Dealing with Le- 
gal Questions—(ECE) . GENEVA 

Oct. 27 Regional Conference III of 
Latin-American Non-Governmental 
Organizations .. MONTEVIDEO 

Oct. Administrative Committee on 
Co-ordination INTERIM HQ. 


Section ll—Specialized 
Agencies 


ILO 


Sept. 1 Permanent Agricultural Com- 
mittee—third session GENEVA 
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Sept. 8 Meeting of Electrical Experts 
Attending the Tripartite Technical 
Conference on Safety in Coal Mines 

GENEVA 


Sept. 12 Tripartite Technical Confer- 
ence on Safety in Coal Mines 
GENEVA 


Sept. 12 Asian Conference of Experts 
on Technical Training SINGAPORE 


Sept. 26 Seventh International Confer- 
ence of Labour Statisticians... GENEVA 


Oct. 17 Advisory Committee Meeting 
of Experts on Co-operation — first 
session GENEVA 


Oct. 24 Officers of the Committee of 
Social Security Experts GENEVA 
Oct. 24 Advisory Committee on Sal- 
aried Employees and Professional 
Workers—first session .. GENEVA 
Oct. 31 Tripartite Conference on Rhine 
Navigation GENEVA 


Oct. 31 Advisory Committee on Rec- 
reation—first session GENEVA 


FAO 


Aug. 23 Conference on Agricultural 
Extension ......TURRIALBA, COSTA RICA 


Aug. 26 Fourth Meeting of Technical 
Committee on Wood Chemistry 
BRUSSELS 


Aug. 29 Fourth Meeting on Mechan- 
ical Wood Technology (in co-oper- 
ation with ECE)............. GENEVA 


Sept. 5 European Forestry and Forest 
Products Commission (jointly with 


BINED 3 ces gecesi sshernscestaoies ascents GENEVA 
Sept. 27 Regional Conference for 
Asia . SINGAPORE 


Sept. Regional Conferences of Govern- 
ment Representatives for the Purpose 
of Developing a Regional Appraisal 
of National Plans and Programmes 

UNDETERMINED 


Sept. Committee on Calorie Require- 


ments WASHINGTON 
Sept. Conference on Locust Control 
LEBANON 


Sept. Conference on Locust Control 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


Oct. 3 Near East Regional Meeting on 
Animal Breeding under Tropical and 
Sub-Tropical Conditions CAIRO 


Oct. Meeting of Specialists on Adjust- 
ing Livestock Feeding Practices to 
Current Feed Supplies PARIS 

Nov. 14 Council—seventh session 

WASHINGTON (tentative) 


UNESCO 


Aug. 22 Committee of Experts on Re- 
production in Visual Art. PARIS 
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Aug. 22 International Technical Con- 
ference on the Protection of Nature 
LAKE SUCCESS 


Aug. Population Problems and Ten- 
sions isa PARIS 
Sept. 9 Committee of Experts on Ad- 
ministration of Fellowships and Re- 
lated Problems ... ..PARIS 
Sept. 12 International Political Sci- 
ences Association—General Confer- 
ence . ..... PARIS 


Sept. 13 Executive Board—seventeenth 
session PARIS 


Sept. 19 General Conference — fourth 
session sateae PARIS 
Oct. 3 Meeting of Experts and Nation- 
al Representatives on the Book Cou- 
pons Scheme . PARIS 
Oct. 6 Joint Executive Committee with 
WHO of the Council for the Co-or- 
dination of International Congresses 
of Medical Sciences PARIS 


Oct. 10 Executive Committee of the 
International Theatre Institute PARIS 


Oct. 10 International Federation of 
Children’s Communities —- General 
Conference CHARLEROI, BELGIUM 


Oct. 17 Committee of Experts for Art- 
istic and Historic Monuments and 
Sites ba PARIS 

Oct. 19 Examining Committee for Bib- 
liographical Survey . PARIS 

O¢. 24 Radio Programme Committee 

PARIS 

Oct. 24 Meeting of Experts on the 

Comparative Studies of Civilizations 
PARIS 


Oct. International Voluntary Work 
Camps Co-ordinating Committee 
PARIS 
Oct. International Voluntary Work 
Camps—Conference of Camps Mem- 
bers ....... ba tosacvaeetbets ....PARIS 
Oct. Temporary International Council 
for Education and Reconstruction— 
Committee of Experts PARIS 


Oct. International Federation of Chil- 
dren’s Communities—Meeting of the 
Executive Committee ...PARIS 

Oct. Temporary International Council 
for Education and Reconstruction— 
Executive Committee ... -.se..PARIS 

Oct. Meeting on the Influence of Tech- 


nology upon International Tensions 
PARIS 


Oct. Meeting of Delegates from Na- 
tional Arts in General Education 
Organizations vseeees-PARIS 


ICAO 


Nov. 1 Aerodromes, Air Routes and 
Ground Aids Divisional Meeting 
MONTREAL 


BANK 


Sept. 13 Board of Governors—fourth 
annual meeting ... WASHINGTON 


FUND 


Sept. 13 Board of Governors—fourth 
annual meeting .... ... WASHINGTON 


ITU 


Oct. 17 Special Radio Administrative 
Conference for the Approval of the 


New List of Frequencies ...... GENEVA 
WHO 

Aug. 29 Expert Committee on Mental 

PO scsi ce cscs cass GENEVA 


Sept. 8 Joint Enterprise Meeting with 
UNICEF ‘on BCG Vaccination Pro- 
gramme—Group 3 ........COPENHAGEN 


Sept. 26 Regional Committee for South 
East Asia—second session 
NEW DELHI 


Sept. 26 Expert Committee on the 
Unification of Pharmacopoeias 


GENEVA 

Oct. 3 Pan American Sanitary Organ- 
ization — Executive Committee — 
eighth session ..................0..........LIMA 
Oct. 6 Pan American Sanitary Organ- 
ization—Directing Council — third 
session nae eee easier 


Oct. 6 Joint Executive Committee with 
UNESCO of the Council for the 
Co-ordination of International Con- 
gresses of Medical Sciences PARIS 

Oct. 13 Pan American Sanitary Organ- 
ization — Executive Committee — 
ninth session LIMA 


Oct. Sub-Committee on Serology 
NEW YORK 


IRO 


Sept. General Council—third session 
GENEVA 


Section Ill—Inter-Governmental 
Organizations 


The organizations listed below have 
either been established as the result of 
inter-governmental agreements or spon- 
sor international conferences attended 
by officially appointed government rep- 
resentatives. 


In session Far Eastern Commission 


WASHINGTON 

In session Inter-Allied Trade Board 
for Jape qcccimcistion® . WASHINGTON 
Aug. 15 Twelfth International Dairy 
CBO ES 5 ssscieeemndefenieed STOCKHOLM 
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Sept. 4 First Congress of Historians of 
Mexico and the United States 
MONTERREY, MEXICO 


Sept. 11 First Regional Nurses Con- 
SNE oo eas ces SAN JOSE, COSTA RICA 
Sept. 12 Pan-American Institute of Ge- 
ography and History—First Pan- 
American Consultation on Geogra- 


NOD os sconce nscaaaey ....RIO DE JANEIRO 
Sept. 13 North American Regional 
Broadcasting Association — Third 


North American Regional Broadcast- 
ing Agreement Conference... OTTAWA 


Sept. Seventeenth International Navi- 


gation Congress ..................... LISBON 
Sept. Inter-American Council of Jurists 
—first session ............ RIO DE JANEIRO 


Oct. 3 United Kingdom and Dominions 
Official Medical Histories Liaison 
Committee ...CANBERRA 

Oct. 21 First Inter-American Congress 
of Hygiene and Social Medicine 

SANTA FE, ARGENTINA 

Oct. 22 South Pacific Commission — 

fourth session 
NOUMEA, NEW CALEDONIA 

Nov. 7 Committee on the 1950 Census 

of the Americas—third session 
BOGOTA, COLOMBIA 


Section IV—Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions listed below have been granted 
consultative status with the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions or a similar status with one or 
more of the Specialized Agencies of 
the United Nations. 


Aug. 15 Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom—Eleventh 
International Congress....COPENHAGEN 

Aug. 18 Executive Board—World Fed- 
eration for Mental Health.... GENEVA 

Aug. 19 World’s Alliance of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations—South 
and East Asia YMCAs Area Con- 
SECGROO irik isck ani ...... BANGKOK 

Aug. 22 World Federation for Mental 
Health—Second Assembly— 
(UNESCO, WHO) GENEVA 
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Aug. 28 International Union for the 
Scientific Investigation of Population 


Problems—(UNESCO) ....... GENEVA 
Aug. 29 International Law Association 
BRUSSELS 


Aug. International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women—30th Council Meet- 
ing . .sssse+:.. .KROGERUP, DENMARK 

Aug. International Federation of Doc- 
umentation — International Confer- 
ence—(UNESCO) ................. PRAGUE 

Sept. 2 World Congress of Democratic 
Youth—World Federation of Demo- 
cratic Youth BUDAPEST 

Sept. 3 International Institute of Ad- 
ministrative Sciences—Round Table 


LISBON 
Sept. 3 International Statistical Insti- 
tute—26th session ............... ....BERNE 


Sept. 5 World Federation of United 
Nations Associations—Plenary As- 
WIN 555. 3. cesses oeri as eect ROME 

Sept. 6 International Union of Pure 
and Applied Chemistry—(UNESCO) 

AMSTERDAM, NETHERLANDS 

Sept. 7 International Folk Music Coun- 
cil—Congress and Festival— 
CUINESCERD 620k. VENICE, ITALY 

Sept. 7 International Organization for 
Standardization—Committee on Rub- 
ber vessereeeeseses THE HAGUE 

Sept. 12 International Air Transport 
Association—Fifth Annual General 
Meeting—(ICAO) ............ THE HAGUE 

Sept. 12 Executive Committee—lInter- 


national Conference of Social Work 
GENEVA 


Sept. 14 International Council of Sci- 
entific Unions—General Assembly— 
(UNESCO) COPENHAGEN 

Sept. 14 World’s Alliance of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations—Euro- 
pean YMCAs Area Conference 

FLORENCE, ITALY 

Sept. 15 Inter-parliamentary Union — 

Inter-parliamentary Conference 
; 2 STOCKHOLM 

Sept. 19 International Union of Fam- 
ily Organizations — International 
Family Conference .......... ROME 

Sept. 19 International Union of Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of Electric 


Power—eighth congress BRUSSELS 
Sept. 20 International Union of Official 
Travel Organizations—Fourth Inter- 


national Conference LUXEMBOURG 


Sept. 20 International Social Security 
Association—Executive Committee— 
(ILO) ; ROME 

Sept. 26 American Federation of La- 
bor—Metal Trades Department 

ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA, U.S.A. 

Sept. 27 Executive Committee—lInter- 

national Union for Child Welfare 
GENEVA 

Sept. 30 American Federation of La- 
bor—Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment....... ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA, U.S.A. 

Sept. International Air Transport As- 
sociation—Legal Committee— 
CICAQ) ...:.<0::2. THE HAGUE 

Sept. International Air Transport As- 
sociation—Warsaw Convention Sub- 
Committee (ICAO)—(tentative) 

THE HAGUE 

Oct. 3 International Social Security 
Association—ninth General Assem- 
bly—(ILO) ... z ..... ROME 

Oct. 7 World’s Alliance of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations—Cen- 
tral American Provisional Regional 
Committee Meeting CARACAS 

Oct. 10 International Criminal Police 
Commission—Eighteenth Assembly 

BERNE 

Oct. 18 Committee on Public Relations 
—International Chamber of Com- 
merce ra ......PARIS 

Oct. 19 Meeting of Directors and Sec- 
retaries-General of National Com- 
mittees—International Chamber of 
Commerce . a fas PARIS 

Oct. 19 Programme Commission — In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce 

PARIS 


Oct. 20 Budget Commission—Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce... PARIS 
Oct. 20 Second Meeting of Directors 
and Secretaries-General of National 
Committees—International Chamber 
of Commerce PARIS 
Oct. 21 Council—72nd Session—Inter- 


national Chamber of Commerce 
PARIS 
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SUSPENSION OF ATOMIC COMMISSION'S WORK (Continued from page 201.) 


aration of an atomic war’ From the statements of re- 
sponsible United States personalities, members of the 
Government and other official and unofficial persons, 
and from numerous articles in United States newspa- 
pers and magazines, it was clear that the United States 
based all its military projects on the use of atomic 
weapons. 

The United States plan, said Mr. Tsarapkin, had 
been prepared in such a way as to make it unaccept- 
able to States which did not intend to put their econ- 
omies under the control of foreigners, serve United 
States monopolies, or change their constitutions just 
to please the United States. 

The representative of the United States had said 
“either you accept our plan of control or else there will 
be no control at all.” Thus, whether the plan was 
accepted or not, the United States guaranteed for 
itself complete freedom for the production of atomic 
bombs in preparation for atomic war, as had been 
stated by the President of the United States, con- 
gressmen, senators and members of the government, 
United States press and radio. It was no secret that 
the United States plan was not intended for the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons and their exclusion from 
national armaments. On the contrary, it was for the 
use of this aggressive weapon in a future war and 
for conserving atomic weapons in national armaments. 
This explained who was responsible for the stalemate. 

France, said Francois de Rose, opposed the Soviet 
proposals because they would not ensure an effective 
control and would only mislead the nations. Indeed, 
he felt that the U.S.S.R. was afraid of the debate in 
the Assembly, of public opinion; and was trying to 
conceal the difficulties which it had itself created. It 
was not a question as to whether control and prohi- 
bition should be implemented simultaneously, but 
just the impossibility of having this implemented in 
another fashion and over a period of time. That was 
the substance of the question and there the real dif- 
ficulty arose. 

Sharing this view, General A. G. L. McNaughton 
said that Canada had examined the Soviet proposals 
most meticulously on several occasions in the hope 
that some new facts might emerge on which to build 
a basis for agreement. That hope had unfortunately 
not materialized, and it did not therefore seem useful 
to traverse the same ground again. 

Stressing the need for the co-operation of all con- 
cerned in this vital problem, Mahmoud Fawzi Bey, 
of Egypt, said it was regrettable for the whole world 
that no agreement could be reached. He laid par- 
ticular responsibility for this on the sponsoring pow- 
ers. They were placing the whole world in a state 
of tension. Everyone understood their difficulties. 
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But those who, like himself, came from a small coun- 
try—‘on the road to all wars”—were very much in- 
terested in reaching an agreement as soon as possible. 

The Egyptian representative was not entirely satis- 
fied with the United States draft resolution which he 
did not think the best possible attempt at solution. He 
thought the Commission should limit itself to a state- 
ment of facts in the matter. 

In a concluding speech the Chairman, Dr. H. R. 
Wei, of China, urged that if the Commission could 
not fulfill its terms of reference, it had the duty to 
state frankly that the problem of international control 
of atomic energy—the most difficult question the 
world had ever faced—could not be solved at the 
Commission level. Time was running out, and an 
atomic armaments race was on. It was the Com- 
mission’s duty, instead of sitting idle or just holding 
meetings, to tell the world that the work could not be 
carried on at its level. They must have the courage 
though to carry on the work. His Government had 
already taken the initiative in suggesting that the Act- 
ing Secretary-General should approach the sponsoring 
powers for consultations, and he was glad to report 
that positive steps had been taken in this direction. 

Despite the resolutions they might pass, the views 
of the majority and the minority were closer together 
than ever before, Dr. Wei added. It was due to the 
contributions made by many of the non-permanent 
members, and by the Assembly, that the six permanent 
members could meet. They all hoped that they would 
now put away “pride and prejudice and work for man- 
kind,” for atomic energy could either work for human 
benefit or for world destruction. It could not do both. 
They must make that choice now. 


UNITED NATIONS ESSAY COMPETITION 


The international jury which selected the winners 
of an essay competition organized under the auspices 
of the United Nations Department of Public Informa- 
tion (see the BULLETIN, vol. VII, no. 2, page 88) was 
composed of Mr. Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Secre- 
tary-General for DPI, Chairman of the Jury; Profes- 
sor German Arciniegas of Colombia; Mr. Jean 
Dupuy, Secretary-General, United Nations Associa- 
tion of France; Professor J. P. Humphrey, Director, 
Human Rights Division, Department of Social Affairs; 
Mr. Bernard Drzewieski, Head of the Department of 
Reconstructions, UNESCO; Mr. V. J. G. Stavridi, Di- 
rector of External Services, DPI; Dr. Bryant Mumford, 
Director of Special Services, DPI; Madame Francoise 
Dony, Section for Non-Governmental Organizations, 
DPI, Secretary of the Jury. 
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Asia 


Ball, W. Macmahon. Japan—enemy 
or ally? New York, John Day. 
1949. 244 p. (Published under the 
joint auspices of the International 
Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations and the Australian Institute 
of International Affairs.) 


Clegg, Arthur. New china, new 
world. London, Birch Books Ltd., 
1949. 73 p. 


Cohen, Jerome B. Japan’s economy 
in war and reconstruction. Minneap- 
olis, University of Minnesota Press, 
1949. 545 p. (Issued under the 
auspices of the International Secre- 
tariat, Institute of Pacific Relations.) 


Desai, A. R. Social background of 
Indian nationalism. London, Ox- 
ford Univ. Press, 1948. 415 p. 
(University of Bombay publications, 
Sociology series no. 2.) 


Aviation 


Leyson, Burr W. Wings around the 
world. The story of American in- 
ternational air transport. New York, 
Dulton, 1948. 192 p. 
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Sternberg, Fritz. Living with crisis. 
The battle against depression and 
war. New York, John Day, 1949. 
184 p. 


Thornburg, Max W. and _ others. 
Turkey —an economic appraisal. 
New York, The Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1949. 324 p. 


Government and Politics 


Hawtrey, R. G. Western European 
Union. Implications for the United 
Kingdom. London and New York, 
Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs, 1949. 126 p. 


Hussain, Mirza Mohammad. /slam 
and socialism. A critical analysis of 
capitalism, communism, socialism, 
fascism and nazism, as contrasted 
with the Quranic conception of a 
new world order. Lahore, Pakistan, 
Muhammad Ashraf, 1947. 446 p. 


Johnson, Hewlett. Soviet Russia 
since the war. New York, Boni & 
Gaer, 1947. 270 p. 


Lenczowski, George. Russia and the 
West in Iran, 1918-1948. A study 
in big-power rivalry. Ithaca, New 
York, Cornell Univ. Press, 1949. 
383 p. 


son, 1949. 3rd revised and enlarged 
edition. 383 p. 


Terenzio, Pio-Carlo. La rivalité an- 
glo-russe en Perse et en Afghanistan 
jusqu’aux accords de 1907. Paris, 
Librarie Rousseau, 1947. 179 p. 


Specialized Agencies 


Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations. Handbook 
for the preparation of food balance 
sheets. Washington, 1949. 35 p. 


International Labour Organisation. 
Third report of the International La- 
bour Organisation to thé United Na- 
tions, Geneva, 1949. iv, 192 p. 


Union Postale Universelle. L’Union 
Postale Universelle. Sa fondation et 
son développement 1874-1949. Mém- 
oire. Berne, 1949. 311 p. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. Report 
to the United Nations, 1948-1949. 
Paris, 1949. 176 p. (UNESCO 
pubn. 316.) 





UNESCO. A world pro- 
gramme. A guide to the activities. 
Paris, 1949. 47 p. illus. (UNESCO 
pubn. 332.) 
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A complete, up-to-date, and objective study Summary Table of Contents: 
of the rapidly changing world economic 


scene. 


Part I—WORLD ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS 


Part III—SELECTED WORLD 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Providing a comprehensive survey of world 
economic conditions, with indications of ma- 
jor problems and prospects existing at the 
close of the year, this second annual report 
issued by the United Nations Department of 
Economic Affairs offers a comparison of 
present economic conditions in various areas 
with those which prevailed before the war, 
and draws special attention to certain signi- 
ficant economic trends turing 1948 and early 
1949 which appear to call for national and 
international action. 


300 pages 


217 tables and charts 
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ary Developments 
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Price: $3.00 


Available in local currencies from all sales agents 
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United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsina 
500, Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 
H. A. Goddard Pty. Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sydney. 


Belgium: 
Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Brussels. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Cientifica y Literaria, Avenida 
16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Canada: 
The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto. 


Chile: 
Edmundo Pizarro, Merced 846, Santiago. 


China: 
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Road, Shanghai. 


Colombia: 
Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado Aereo 
4011, Bogota. 


Ecuador: 
Munoz Hermanos y Cia., Nueva de 
Octubre 703, Casilla 10-24, Guayaquil. 


Egypt: 
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Jose. 


Cuba: 
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455, Havana. 
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Denmark: 
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Copenhagen. 
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Baghdad. 
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Librairie universelle, Beirut. 


Luxembourg: 
Librarie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 


Netherlands: 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
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Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
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United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, G.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 
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Dr. Ramiro Ramirez V., Agencia de 
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Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. 
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Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 
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Vevey; and Hans Rounhardt, Kirchgasse 
17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librairie universelle, Damascus. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 

Central News Agency, Ltd., Commissioner 
& Rissik Streets, Johannesburg; also in 
Cape Town and Durban. 
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